





West Germany > 
Rattle of Ballots 


(See Unit on Germany) 
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Blade Everything about this handsome slip-on is sharp 
...the new pointed toe...elasticized laces on the side...the 
higher heel. Shown in Black... also comes in Burnished Olive or 
Dark Brown. Pedwin Division, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


og Other styles 9.99 to 11.99. Pedwin Jrs. for 
ae bOYS 8.99 and 9.99. All Higher Denver West 
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young ideas in shoes 











THERE'S THE FUTURE, CHIP...OUTER SPACE. AS A MATTER OF FACT, PROFESSOR 
SOME OF MAN'S MOST THRILLING ADVENTURES ADAMS, THAT'S MY NEXT STORY 
ARE OCCURRING OUT THERE RIGHT NOW. BELL 

TELEPHONE SCIENTISTS, FOR EXAMPLE, ARE 

PERFECTING TECHNIQUES FOR WORLD-WIDE 


FOR THE SCHOOL PAPER... 
“SATELLITES THAT TALK!” 





*“TELEPHONE’ 
SATELLITES 


=. 








THE NEXT DAY. CHIP VISITS THE BELL TELEPHONE SPACE YOU SEE, CHIP, IT WILL TAKE MORE THAN UNDERSEAS CABLES ALONE 
COMMUNICATIONS CENTER AT HOLMDEL, NEW JERSEY. TO HANDLE THE TREMENDOUS NUMBER OF LIVE TV AND 
7 space AOR abun inane T HERE, TELEPHONE MESSAGES OF THE FUTURE. BUT HUGE 
[ -om DE RIG SENDING AND RECEIVING ANTENNAS LIKE 
\ HIP. HIGHWAYS OF COMMUNICATIONS IN SPACE, THESE CAN HANDLE THE JOB 
| \. THAT'S WHAT OUR GROWING WORLD WILL —== ‘ 
tical URGENTLY NEED SOON. 


























N FACT | LAST AUGUST, USING THESE SAME ANTENNAS, 
WE MADE A MAJOR. BREAKTHROUGH. WORKING WITH THE 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION, 


ELEPHONE SCIENTISTS “BOUNCED” TELEPHONE CON- 
ERSATIONS BETWEEN CALIFORNIA AND NEW JERSEY OFF 
A TEN-STORY BALLOON SATELLITE. WE'VE ALSO BOUNCED 
SIGNALS OFF THE MOON! al 
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WE BELIEVE, CHIP, 
THAT THIS SATELLITE 
SYSTEM WILL 
NEEDED VERY SOON. 

JT THAT'S NOT ALL. 

; ALSO WORK- 

NG ON ANOTHER 
IMPORTANT SPACE 
PROJECT-A GROUND 
TRACKING AND 
COMMUNICATING 
NETWORK FOR 
PROJECT MERCURY, 
THE FORERUNNER OF f= 
SPACE EXPLORATION 
BY MAN. 





OUR PLANNED 
SPACE TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM COULD 
WORK SOMETHING 
LIKE THIS, CHIP. 

A NETWORK OF 50 
SATELLITES, 3000 
MILES IN SPACE, 
WILL RECEIVE 
SIGNALS FROM ONE 
POINT OF THE GLOBE. 
AND REBROADCAST 
THEM TO OTHER 
POINTS. 

















HMMM, GOOD STATEMENT, CHIP. “THE WORK 
OF BELL TELEPHONE SCIENTISTS 'S A GOOD 
EXAMPLE OF THE PIONEERING SPIRIT OF 
AMERICAN FREE ENTERPRISE APPLIED 

SUCCESSFULLY TO MAN'S NEW 





x "ARTIST'S CONCEPTION OF PROJECT MERCURY 
peat CAPSULE SHOWING CUTAWAY OF INTERIOR 
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SPACE-AGE EXCITEMENT! 


PUTS THE WONDERS OF THE 
WORLD AT YOUR FINGERTIPS! 


@ NEW 3-D STEREO VISION Metal Microscope 
e@ Dual Oculars with Amazing Depth Perception 
for viewing of solid or transparent subjects 
@ Plug-in illuminator for Overhead and Sub-stage lighting! 


INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE LAB New 3-D microscope permits scien- 
tific research of industrial raw materials . . . 30 specimens 
including minerals, metals, plastics, textiles, ete. Contains 
electronic stage, spectroscope, light polarizing filter, Pyrex 
glassware, alcohol lamp, many chemicals, 4 complete manuals, 





At id biocraft -— IF : 
BIOCRAFT BIOLOGY LAB This exciting lab contains real animal 


and insect specimens. Features the 750 power 4-turret all- 
metal electric microscope with SOLAR STAR ocular. Lab 
includes scalpel, scissors, spatula, tweezers, dissecting S ) p.00 





needles. Glass slides, microtome, other apparatus. Com- 
plete biology manual. 


CHEMCRAFT SENIOR LAB 752 thrilling experiments in chem- 
istry, outer space, rocketry, electro-chemistry, magic an 

other exciting fields. 1960 features include molecular 

valence illustrators, PH kit, spectroscope and gram molecu- 00 
lar balance. 25 chemicals, graduate, alcohol lamp and other ° 
apparatus. 


PORTER SCIENCE PREPARES YOUNG AMERICA FOR WORLD LEADERSHIP 
OTHER PORTER SCIENCE SETS oepeeeqperss = ig eee 
a ON DISPLAY AT HOBBY | Dept. No. 41A, Hagerstows, Md. Age 

OUNTERS .. . FROM $3 to $35 | Send me my free “Wonders of Science”. 


FREE “wonders of Science” } 


— ae agai list of 
orter Science sets ... plus entry A ) 
blank for Porter’s $1000 College | ee one 
Scholarship Contest! Send for 

yours today! 


ae 
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UPI photo 
STAR CAMPAIGNER: “I’m just part of 
a political team,” says Mrs. Nixon. 


“PAT” 


A FEW WEEKS AGO Repubii- 
cans from coast to coast started wear- 
ing a hew type of campaign button. 
On it are five words: “Pat Nixon 
for First Lady.” 

Seldom before in American history 
has the wife of a Presidential candi- 
date played so conspicuous a role in 
a national election. Pat Nixon has 
accompanied her husband on the 
campaign trail to every part of the 
country. But, according to Pat, she 
is “just part of a political team.” 

Traveling has become a tradition 
for Mrs. Nixon during the past eight 
years. She has accompanied the Vice- 
President on eight trips overseas to 
54 countries. On one journey, the 
Nixons’ car was stoned by Leftist 
mobs in Caracas, Venezuela. Said 
one Air Force major who was pres- 
ent, “Pat Nixon is braver than any 
man I ever met. Not once did she 
cringe.” 

Thelma Patricia Ryan Nixon 
learned early in life to face the worst 
with courage. The daughter of a sil- 
ver miner, she was born 47 years ago 
in Ely, Nevada. She remembers viv- 
idly riding into town on Saturdays 
with her father. If he had enough 
money, he would buy Pat an ice- 
cream cone. If he didn’t, Pat man- 
aged to keep back her tears of dis- 
appointment. 

When she was 12 her mother died, 
and Pat took over the household 
chores. At 17 her father passed away 
and Pat was left alone to fend for 
herself. She worked as a bank teller, 
a store clerk, then as a movie extra 
in Hollywood to pay her way through 
the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 16. 
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After she was graduated in 1937, 
Pat taught school at Whittier ( Calif. ) 
High. She also joined the town’s 
amateur theatre group. At one re- 
hearsal, Pat met a personable young 
lawyer. His name was Richard 
Nixon. “He proposed the first night,” 
she recalls, but it took Dick two 
years to persuade Pat to marry him. 

In 1946, Nixon launched his first 
political campaign—for a seat in 
Congress. Pat attended 15 political 
meetings a day, handed out cam- 
paign literature on street corners, 
and served as her husband’s office 
manager. “We had no money to pay 
a staff,” she explains. “There was 
just Dick and me.” The two partners 
won a resounding victory. 

When not campaigning, Pat de- 
votes most of her time to raising her 
two daughters (Julie, 12, and Patricia, 
14), and running an 1l-room house 
in suburban Washington. “People 
say I work too hard,” Pat told one 
reporter recently. “But if things 
were different, I'd probably serve on 
every committee in town. That’s the 
way I am.” 


“JACKIE” 


“I DON’T LIKE to talk about poli- 
tics,” Jacqueline Kennedy told a re- 
porter recently. “My opinions are 
those of my husband. And I think he 
can explain them better than I.” 

Instinctively, Jackie Kennedy shies 
away from the political spotlight. 
She much prefers to spend her time 
quietly at home—painting, reading, 


Wide World photo 


LOVELY LINGUIST: Mrs. Kennedy is 
flvent in French, Italian, and Spanish. 


and caring for Caroline, her 2'-year- 
old daughter. 

But this may change—if Senator 
Kennedy wins the Presidential elec- 
tion on November 8. Then, Jacque- 
line Bouvier Kennedy, 31, will be- 
come one of the youngest—and, ac- 
cording to her friends, the prettiest— 
First Lady since Dolley Madison. 

Early in life, Jackie proved she 
had brains as well as beauty. The 
daughter of a Wall Street financier, 
she was a straight “A” student at the 
private schools she attended. Later, 
Jackie spent two years at Vassar Col- 
lege, then studied at the Sorbonne 
in Paris to polish her French. She 
also learned Italian and Spanish. 

When she returned home, Jackie 
decided on a career either in the for- 
eign service or in journalism. She 
switched from Vassar to George 
Washington University in the na- 
tion’s capital. After she was gradu- 
ated in 1951, she landed a job as an 
“inquiring photographer” on a Wash- 
ington newspaper. 

At about this time, Jackie met one 
of the capital’s most eligible bache- 
lors, Representative John F. Ken- 
nedy. “That first meeting,” she re- 
calls, “started the wheels turning.” 
But it was not a whirlwind court- 
ship. Kennedy was away much of 
the time, in 1952, campaigning in 
Massachusetts for a Senate seat. Not 
until the following year did Jack and 
Jackie announce their matrimonial 
plans. 

The wedding, held in September, 
1953, was one of the biggest events 
of Washington’s social season. 

During the past seven years, 
Jackie has worked hard to help her 
husband’s political career. She has 
done research for his speeches and 
served as translator whenever the 
Senator met with French and Italian 
statesmen. During the Senator’s cam- 
paign for re-election, in 1958, she 
appeared frequently at rallies. 

But this time, Jackie has been able 
to do little campaigning. She is ex- 
pecting a second child in December. 
Will ,it be a boy or a girl? Jackie 
says she has no preference. But one 
thing is certain: boy or girl—it will 
be a Democrat! 
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“Automatic” Post Office 


Inside a modernistic building 
at Providence, R.I., up to 1,500,000 
pieces of mail are being processed 
today—almost entirely by machines. 


This new post office, where mail 
goes virtually “untouched by human 
hands,” is the world’s first “automatic 
post office.” It is the trail blazer in the 
U.S. Post Office Department's “major 
mechanization” plan to speed the 
handling of mail. A similar post office 
has been planned for Oakland, Calif. 

With three miles of conveyor belts 
and a whole complex of electronic ma- 
chines, the Providence post office covers 
an area larger than two football fields. 
Inside, some 300 postal employees 
process the mail by punching assorted 
buttons. They can work six times faster 
than they formerly did by the laborious 
hand-sorting method. 

How does an automatic post office 
work? Let’s follow a sack of mail as it 
arrives by truck or helicopter. 
>The mail sack is unloaded and brought 
inside to the sorting area by large 
wheeled carts. They are towed by an 
endless chain recessed in the floor. 
At the sorting area the sack is emp- 
tied, and an automatic culling machine 
separates the letters, cards, parcels, 
and business-size manila envelopes. 
Each type of mail is processed sep- 
arately. Letters, for example, travel 
along the conveyor to the facing and 
canceling machines. The letters are 
flipped into position and cancelled—at 
the rate of eight per second. 
Continuing along on the conveyor, the 
letters reach the huge sorting machine. 
Six operators, sitting at consoles, feed 
letters into the sorter. They quickly 
scan every letter and send it off to its 
next destination by pushing one of 300 
buttons. Numbers on the buttons refer 
to different “destination boxes” at the 
rear of the machine. Pawtucket, R.L., 
may be button 128, for example. West- 
erly, R.I., may be 132. 
>The letters are removed periodically 
from each box, tied automatically into 
bundles, and sent by conveyor to the 
“sacking area.” Here they are placed 
into pouches, according to 
tion. These pouches move by conveyoi 


destina- 


loading dock for delivery. 

How much time do these machines 
save? Take sorting, for example. By 
hand, an efficient worker could sort an 
average of 25 letters a minute. The 
sorting machine can handle 18,000 let- 
ters an hour—about 300 a minute! 


»>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: As the U.S. 
population expands, the work of get- 
ting out the mail becomes more and 
more difficult—-sometimes frenzied, In 
1939, the Post Office Department han- 
dled 30,000,000,000 pieces of mail 
Twenty years later, in 1959, the total 
was 61,000,000,000. Some forecasters 
predict that this figure will double in 
the next 25 years. 

By hand-processing methods, each 
piece of mail must be picked up, read, 
and put somewhere 12 different times 
—from the moment it enters a post 
office to the time it is ready for de- 
livery. Several years ago the Post Of- 
fice Department Advisory Board con- 
cluded that manpower alone could not 


to the 


‘orld 
NO HANDS? Well, almost no hands 
will touch the mail ‘bundles as they 
move down this conveyor system at the 
automatic post office in Providence. 


DOP AIO LAA. 
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cope with the ever-increasing load that 
would be placed on postal operations 
in the future. 

On the Board’s recommendations 
Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield 
launched a $2,000,000,000 program to 
bring “major mechanization” to most of 
the U.S. postal service by 1964. He 
hopes to build many more new post 
offices and distribution centers capable 
of processing mail automatically. And 
he expects to remodel many existing 
post offices for this purpose. 

What is the next step? Complete 
automation, say postal authorities. In 
a fully automated post office, machines 
instead of men would sort letters by 
“reading” the addresses on envelopes. 
A pipe dream? Not at all. There is a 
machine today that can “read” type- 
written addresses; eventually it may 
be able to read handwriting, too. 

Would such a machine make postal 
workers unnecessary? The answer 
given by many electronics experts is 
no. Perhaps men will not be needed 
for the types of jobs they hold today. 
But they will be needed in other ways. 
The machines would do only what they 
are “told” to do. Men will always be 
necessary to make decisions, correct 
errors, and push the buttons—and the 
more mail and the more machines, the 
more men to run them. 


Invasion Hoax? 


The U.S. State Department says 
that it may have caught Cuba red- 
handed in an “invasion hoax.” 
A report from the U.S. embassy in 

Havana said that Cubans had painted 
U.S. insignia on a number of transport 
planes at a Cuban airfield. 

U.S. officials charged that the Cu- 
bans had put the American markings 
on their own planes and then intended 
to use them to convince the Cuban 
people that the U.S. was guilty of “ag- 
gression” against Cuba. 

The Cuban government denied that 
it had planes with U.S. markings. In- 
stead, Cuban Premier Fidel Castro 
pressed new attacks against the U.S. 

He charged that a plane with U‘S. 
markings flew over Cuban soil in Sep- 
tember. This plane, according to the 
Cuban government charge, was sent to 











Adapted 
“D-DAY” FOR U.S. VOTERS: “Decision Day, 1960,” comes next week on Novem- 
ber 8, when a record voter turnout of 67,000,000 is expected at polling places 
_across the land to decide if it will be President Kennedy or President Nixon. 











drop large quantities of munitions to 
anti-Castro Cuban rebels hiding in 
the mountains. 

In another U.S.-Cuban development, 
Philip W. Bonsal, U.S. Ambassador to 
Cuba, was recalled to Washington for 
“an extended period of consultations.” 
Mr. Bonsal is not expected to return 
to Havana during the remainder of the 
Eisenhower Administration. This means 
that the new U.S. President must de- 
cide in January whether to send an- 
other ambassador to Havana, 

Meanwhile, as expected, the U.S. 
imposed an embargo on most Ameri- 
can exports to Cuba. The move applies 
to all exports except medicine and 
some food products. The ban was im- 
posed in reaction to what the State 
Department termed a series of “arbi- 
trary, illegal, and discriminatory” Cu- 
ban moves against the U.S. (See the 
news pages.in our Oct. 5 issue.) 

The effects of the U.S. embargo re- 
main uncertain. Although Cuba needs 
spare parts for its U.S.-made machin- 
ery, it may be able to secure such 


items from Canada, Japan, and other 
Latin American nations. In the past 
two years under Castro, U.S. ex- 
ports to Cuba have dropped from 
$546,000,000 in 1958 to an estimated 
$250,000,000 this year. 

Some observers expect the embargo 
will lead to increasing Cuban reliance 
on the Communist bloc for everything 
from machines to razor blades. 

One indication of such a move: 
Major Ernesto (“Che”) Guevara, Cu- 
ba’s Argentine-born economic boss, left 
on a buying trip to Communist China, 
the Soviet Union, and other Communist 
nations with a long Cuban shopping list. 


Church Storm 


A directive issued by three Roman 
Catholic bishops in Puerto Rico has 
touched off one of the stormiest 
controversies ever to rock the U.S. 
Commonwealth in the Caribbean. 


Issued in a “pastoral -letter,” the di- 
rective forbade Catholics to vote for 
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the Popular Democratic party in the 
Commonwealth’s current elections. It 
was signed by Archbishop James P. 
Davis of San Juan, Bishop James E. 
McManus of Ponce, and Bishop Luis 
Aponte Martinez of Lares. 

The. directive charged that some of 
the policies of the party of Governor 
Luis Munoz Marin are “anti-Christian 
and anti-Catholic.” Ironically, Munoz is 
himself a Roman Catholic. One Bishop 
warmed that church members who will- 
fully violated the directive would be 
guilty of the “sin of disobedience.” 

In reply, protest demonstrations were 
held in Puerto Rico. Opponents con- 
tended that the bishops’ directive vio- 
lated the Constitutional principle of 
the separation of church and state. 

In New York City, meanwhile, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York, stated that voters in 
Puerto Rico who ignored the bishops’ 
directive would not be committing a 
sin. And a spokesman for Senator John 
F. Kennedy (a Roman Catholic) said 
that the Democratic standard-bearer 
“considers it wholly improper ... for 
churchmen of any faith to tell the 
members of their church for whom to 
vote and for whom not to vote.” 


World Food Plan 


The United Nations launched an 
all-out war against hunger. 

A resolution sponsored by Canada, 
Venezuela, Pakistan, Haiti, and Liberia 
called for a U.N. survey of food needs 
in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world, especially Africa and Asia. 

Once these neéds are determined, 
the U.N. would arrange food transpor- 
tation from nations which produce too 
much food to those lands which pro- 
duce too little. 

The principal contributors were ex- 
pected to be the United States and 
Canada. The food would be sold at low 
cost to the needy nations and could 
be paid for in local currencies. Local 
currency payment is a big help to the 
poorer nations bécause they usually 
have few, if any, U.S. dollars. 

The proposal grew out of a speech 
made by President Eisenhower to the 
U.N. General Assembly a month. ago. 
In that speech the President declared 
that “My country is ready to join... in 
devising a workable scheme to pro- 
vide food to member states through 
the United Nations system” (see Oct. 
5 issue). 

The food-plan resolution passed 36 
to 12, over the dissenting votes of the 
Soviet bloc, Cuba, and Argentina. The 
Soviets said the plan was an attempt 
by the Eisenhower Administration to 
win “the farm vote” in the Presidential 
election coming up next week. Pre- 





sumably, the Soviets were accusing the 
U.S. of seeking a way to reduce out 
huge farm surpluses. Most observers, 
however, believe that the Soviets op- 
posed the plan for purely propaganda 
reasons. It would destroy their prop- 
aganda image of the U.S. as a “colonial 
imperialist” exploiting the underdevel- 
oped countries. 

In the U.N. vote, 50 nations ab- 
stained. These included many African 
and Asian nations which stand to bene- 
fit from the food program. They re- 
frained from voting because they ap- 
parently didn’t want to take sides ii 
a disagreement between th¢ rld’s 
two power blocs. 


Dock Pact 


Automatic machinery will move 
on to West Coast docks to work 
alongside some 15,000 longshoremen. 

The dock workers and their 
ployers signed a six-year pact in which 
the longshoremen’s union agreed to 
permit unlimited use of labor-saving 
automatic devices. 

In return, the employers will swell 
union funds by $5,000,000 a year for 
wages lost through the gradual intro- 
duction of machines. Total payments to 
the union will reach $27,000,000. The 
longshoremen also won minimum wage 
guarantees and pledges against layoffs 
stemming from automation. 

The agreement, hailed by both sides 
as “epochal,” means that employers are 
now free to introduce automation meth- 
ods without being limited by union re- 
strictions. Employers estimate that the 
abolition of outmoded work rules will 


em- 


save them 1,000,000 man hours and 
$120,000,000 in wages annually. 
For story of automation in the post 


fice, see story on p. 6.) 


G.E. Strike Ends 


A three-week-old strike at the 
General Electric company, the na- 
tion’s largest producer of electrical 
goods for civilian.and defense uses, 
has been settled. 


Some 70,000 members of the Inter 
national Union of Electrical Workers 
vent back to work with an immediate 
three per cent pay increase. The 
contract also calls for anothe: 
n 18 months. 

These were the same terms 
by the company before the strik« 
eral Electric has long followed 
icy of making an offer and sticking to 
it—regardless of the threat of a strike. 
Union leaders called this stand an at- 
tempt to break the union. The union 
said that the company’s “take-it- 
or-leave-it attitude” forced the 
to go out on strike. 

Some of the largest union locals of 
G.E., however, voted to accept the 
company’s offer three weeks later. After 
days of negotiation, all the others voted 
to accept company terms. 
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In Brief 


WORD TO THE WISE, How are 
you doing in EnglishP Does your read- 
ing, writing, and grammar always get 
a high rating? If it doesn’t you may 
have more trouble than you expect en- 
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Wide World 


“MOUSENAUTS”: Three U.S. space mice, Amy, Sally, and Moe, have flown higher 
than any creature (of any sort) has gone before, Placed inside a nose cone of 


an Atlas rocket, they 


took a 5,000-mile 


ride from Cape Canaveral, Fic., 


reaching a maximum height of about 700 miles. Later, the capsule was retrieved 
with its passengers reportedly “‘doing fine.” In 1961, U.S. astronauts (human 
counterparts to mousenauts) hope they can do as well as Amy, Sally, and Moe 





What's Ahead 
WORLD WEEK 


Next week, Nov. 9—the last in our 
series on Free Euvrope’s Big Four—a 
report on Italy on the eve of its one 
hundredth anniversary as a free, 
united nation. To be followed by: 


Nov. 16—World Affairs Unit on 
Communist China, Asia’s Red giant. 


Nov. 30—Unit on Japan, under 
Red pressure but still our ally. 


Dec. 7—Unit on India, its people, 
its problems, its hopes for the future. 











tering college, according to the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Too 
many high school students, says the 
Board, are “unprepared to read _intel- 
ligently and unable to express them- 
selves clearly.” As a result, they do 
poorly on college entrance exams. For 
most high school students, the Board 
yecommends weekly essay assignments 
of from 350 to 500 words (or two 
pages) each. For juniors and seniors, 
however, the Board says the essays 
should “run to more than three pages 
and sometimes to as many as ten o1 
twelve.” 


UP PERISCOPE. The world’s fleet 
of nuclear-powered submarines _ is 
growing fast. The U.S. Navy now has 
33 atomic subs in operation. Britain 
recently launched its first “nuclear 
dreadnought.” And Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev has announced that 
the Russians, too, have them. How- 
ever, Khrushchev didn't say how 
many, nor whether any Soviet nuclear 
subs were equipped to fire atomic 
missiles. Uncle Sam has two mis- 
sile-launching subs—the George Wash- 
ington and the Patrick Henry—with 
more on the way. 


REPEAT PERFORMANCE. At the 
U.N. last month Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev unveiled the “new look” 
in Soviet diplomatic behavior. Now the 
Soviet Ambassador to West Germany, 
Andrei A. Smirnov, has given a repeat 
performance. At a recent public meet- 
ing in Bonn, Mr. Smirmov hurled in- 
sults at Economics Minister Ludwig 
Erhard who had denounced “Commu- 
nist totalitarianism as worse than col- 
onialism.” Members of the West 
German Parliament stared incred- 
ulously at the shouting Smirnov. He 
was finally ushered—forcibly—out of 
the meeting. Later, the West German 
government officially expressed its 
“regrets”’—without specifying what it 
regretted 
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DEMOCRATS 


HE farm problem is, in Senator Kennedy’s words, 

“the number one domestic issue.” He pledges: “Prompt 
and positive action to raise farm prices and farm income 
will be the first order of business in the new Democratic 
Administration next January.” 

“Every schoolboy knows,” observes Senator Johnson, 
Kennedy's running mate, “that as farm income goes, so 
goes the nation.” 

Events of the last eight years confirm the accuracy of 
that analysis. The farm slump, reducing farm income by 
one fourth, has been accompanied by two general reces- 
sions, widespread unemployment in industry, and the 
appearance of depressed areas in more than half of our 
states. A third economic sag is now under way. 

Loss of farm income has contributed substantially to 
the decline in other parts of our economy. As Senator 
Kennedy pointed out in a speech to a North Dakota farm 
group some two years ago: New England can “sell tools 
and fish and textiles to North Dakota only when you have 
the farm income to pay for them. We can share in an 
expanding economy only when it is not held back by 
declining income in your region. Just as no town in this 
state can go on indefinitely without the farmer being 
prosperous, neither can any state in the United States go 
on indefinitely without our farm states being prosperous.” 

This concept of economic interdependence underlies 
the wide-ranging Democratic programs for’ agriculture 
which Senators Kennedy and Johnson espouse. They have 
four main objectives, In addition to measures for raising 
farm income to the full parity level, Democrats offer 
programs to eliminate commodity surpluses and achieve 
balanced production, to raise food consumption both at 
home and abroad, to preserve America’s distinctive 


family-type farming, 

These programs—in contrast to Mr. Nixon’s “new” pro- 
posals—are not election-year improvisations. They have 
been developed through years of legislative battle in 
which Democratic proposals for greater support for agri- 
culture have been opposed consistently by Republicans 
in Congress and the White House. Six Presidential vetoes 
of Democratic farm measures have backed up that GOP 
blockade. 

Senator Kennedy’s 1960 program strikes at the heart 
of the problem. It combines adequate measures to restore 
farm income with realistic steps to contro] production. 
It deals directly with the two things principally required 
to revive our farm industry and free our whole economy 
from the costly, depressing weight of farm surpluses. In 
all, it is a complete departure from the temporizing by 
which Republicans allowed the farm problem to grow 


into a national calamity. 
—Democratic NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


anTiEs DEBATE THE CAMPAIGN Issyee 5, te 
60 





EDITOR’S NOTE: At our invitation, both 
the Republican and Democratic parties 
have agreed to participate in this series 
of weekly debates on the major issues 
* of the 1960 campaign. The national com- 
mittee of each party has been given 
equal space fo present its views and 
arguments. Students and teachers may 
thus learn party positions on major is- 
sues, as well as how parties employ 
the arts of persuasion for their cause. 


Issue No. 8: 
Farm Policy 


REPUBLICANS 


URING the past seven and one half years constructive 

steps have been undertaken to effectively cope with 
our nation’s farm problem. The Eisenhower-Nixon Ad- 
ministration has recognized both the immediate and long 
range challenges involved in developing an agricultural 
program to balance “growth and development with a 
minimum of Federal interference and control.” 

In 1953 the Republicans inherited a fast deteriorating 
farm situation from the Democrats. War-time price sup- 
ports had stimulated production to such a degree that 
after Korea, vast surpluses ggcumulated and prices de- 
clined markedly. 

The Republican Administration sought to rectify this 
by increasing consumption of farm commodities both at 
home and abroad and by curtailing production through 
the soil bank program. More than 28,000,000 acres of 
farmland have been taken out of production and put to 
soil conservation uses. Exports have set new records— 
during the last seven years the U. S. has shipped $26,- 
500,000,000 worth of farm goods abroad, by far the 
largest volume ever for such a period of time. Further- 
more, the volume of U. S. farm exports set a new record 
during the past year. 

Through Public Law 480, enacted by the Republican- 
controlled 83rd Congress, large amounts of foods and 
fibers have been sold in exchange for foreign currencies. 
In addition, Eisenhower's dramatic Food for Peace pro- 
gram has been set in motion and rapidly expanded. 

Imaginative uses of surpluses for domestic consump- 
tion have been initiated and expanded as well. The 
School Lunch Program has doubled since 1951 and the 
Special Milk Program was inaugurated in 1954. At pres- 
ent the latter is supplying over 83,000 schools and insti- 
tutions with milk to improve the diets of our children. 

The vigorous action of the Eisenhower-Nixon Admin- 
istration has eliminated the surplus of certain products. 
In the case of other crops, however, surpluses continue— 
because of the refusal of the Democrat-controlled Con- 
gress to abandon an outmoded farm price support system 
conceived to meet the problems of 1938, not 1960. 

Vice-President Nixon, in his recent farm messages, has 
outlined a plan of vigorous action. He would inaugurate 
a food reserve against national emergency such as war, 
to give payments in kind to induce farmers to quit rais- 
ing the surplus crops, to explore methods for convert- 
ing surplus grains to protein foods for distribution out- 
side normal commercial channels, to expand the Food 
for Peace program, and to create a council of representa- 
tive working farmers and ranchers to advise the President. 
Instead of rigid controls, this approach of Mr. Nixon's is 
indeed one of creativity and flexibility. 

—REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
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West Germany's Success Story 


Unlike East Germany, a Soviet Russian satellite, 


“"PHE MUSIC of moden 
according to one witty ob 
‘is the ring of the cash regi 
this be true, the German peo 
musical virtuosos. 
Just 15 years ago, a defeat 
many was buried under the 
of World War FE. Today 
part of Germany has climbed up tl 
economic ladder to unparal 
prosperity. 
“The German. miracle” h 
place in West Germany (the German 
Federal Republic). This nation of 
55,000,000, roughly the size 
gon in area, is the wealthiest countn 
in Western Europe. It has free 
democratic government, whose head- 
quarters is at Bonn (pop. 173,000 
But the good fortune of the West 
Germans has not been shared by 
their East German countrymen. Al 
though East Germany is called the 


Red German “Boy Scouts” 


(sermans must put up with lov 


this hard-working nation is free and prosperous 


Democratic Republic,” it is 
dictatorship 

ose Red bosses take orders from 
Soviet The 18.000.000 East 
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ing standards and a lack of 
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BONE OF CONTENTION 
Divided into Communist East 
West, Germany ‘ 
najor battle ground in the Cold Wa 
Its industrial might and its strateg 
location make it a valuable p» 
Germany lies in the heartland of 
Europe. Its northern half is part of 
a huge plain stretching from France 
to Soviet Russia. There are no natu- 
ral barriers on the east or west to 
protect Germany from its neighbors 
or to protect its neighbors from 


cle mocratic 


(erm iny. 


“EVERY DAY A GOOD DEED 


at TWO YEARS NOW, Com- 


munist functionaries in East Ger- 
many have been intently studying a 
7l-page book entitled “Primer of 
Good Deeds.” 

Each functionary, once he masters 
the rule book, is expected to teach 
his neighbors how to become good 
citizens of the Soviet puppet state. 

For example, the rulebook sug- 
gests: 

“You will be performing a Good 
Deed when you drop in for a visit 
with a neighbor or co-worker and 
tell him, ‘Why, Hans, you don’t need 
three lamps -burning in this room. 
One is enough.” 

Ifthat doesn’t bring ‘results: “Tell 
your erring neighbor that our govern- 
ment must have power for increased 
industrialization. Then unscrew the 

ie 


a3 ge vortetae se, 


extra bulbs and turn them in to your 
local party headquarters.” 

A good neighbor also helps his 
neighbors keep their premises tidy. 
For example, suppose you notice an 
unused zinc bathtub lying in Fritz’ 
cellar. 

Here the neighborly procedure is 
not to remonstrate with Fritz, but 
simply to notify the Altstofferfas- 
sung, or State Salvage Service. The 
SSS will come around the next day 
to pick up Fritz’ tub and channel 


The rolling hills of central Ger- 
many give way to the towering, 
snowcapped Alps which guard the 
southern border. Southern Germany 
is a land of storybook towns, fragrant 
forests, and breathtaking scenery. 

Linking the regions of Germany 
are several great rivers—the Rhine 
Elbe, Weser, and Danube. The 
North Sea and Baltic Sea to the north 
give Germany access to the Atlantic. 
mild climate favors 
agriculture, but the 5,000,000 West 
German farmers can produce only 
about. three-quarters of their coun- 
try’s food needs. Much of Germany's 
behind the Iron 


Germany s 


farmland is now 
Curtain. 

Food isn’t the only item on West 
Germany's foreign shopping list. It 
must also import some of the basic 
ingredients of industry. Its deposits 
of iron ore, lead, and zine are not 


the zinc into industrial production. 

To assist one's ‘neighbors in the 
“constructive utilization of leisure,” 
the Primer suggests this approach: 

“Comrade, since you say you have 
no plans on Sunday, why not. join us 
in repairing the le’s Road. just 
outside town? Fine! I'll tell the Work 
Leader you'll report.” ~ 

Only one good deed in the Primer 
is given “three stars”—the detection 
and exposure of neighbors who are 
planning to escape to the West! 
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GERMANY TODAY: The country is divided into East and West, and has lost territory to Soviet Russia and Poland. 


large enough to satisfy the country’s 
hungry blast furnaces. On the other 
hand, the coalfields in the Ruhr and 
Saar regions are among the largest 
in the world. 

The Ruhr is the hub of West Ger- 
many’s flourishing industrial empire. 
Germany today produces a stagger- 
ing array of manufactured articles— 
including iron, steel, autos, ships, 
machinery, chemicals, and textiles. 
This year, West Germany’s gross na- 
tional product is expected to reach 
$61,000,000,000—second only to that 


of the United States among nations», 


of the free world. 

To pay for its imports, West Ger- 
many sells about one-sjxth of its in- 
dustrial product abroad. Germans 
are good salesmen, and many of their 
products are giving American manu- 
facturers stiff competition in world 
markets. In 1959, West Germany 
pulled past Britain in the value of its 
exports, selling more than $9,805,- 
000,000 worth of goods abroad. 

As a result, the West Germans are 
well-fed, well-clothed, well-housed 
and well-equipped with modern 
gadgets. West Germany's main prob- 
lems are a shortage of manpower 
and... a shortage of parking space! 


What is the secret of Germany's 
success? One answer is hard work. 
It’s said that a Frenchman works 
five days a week from 10 to four and 
retires at 52, while the German works 
six days a week from eight to seven 
and retires at 72. Naturally, it’s the 
Germans who tell this story. 

But German life is not all work 
and no play. The Germans love 
sports of all kinds, especially soccer 
(Fussball). Most of all, they love 
the “great outdoors.” Every summer 
finds entire families—from great- 
grandpa down to the youngest tod- 
dler—hiking or bicycling through the 
German mountains. Winter brings 
skiing, skating, and bobsledding. 

Music is another German passion. 
Nearly every village has its own 
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Unit on Germany 


choral society (Gesangverein), and 
larger cities have state-subsidized 
opera houses. Many of the world’s 
greatest composers were German 
—Jchann Sebastian Bach, Ludwig 
van Beethoven, and Richard Wagner. 


GERMAN HALL OF FAME 


Nor is music the only field in 
which Germans excel. They are 
noted for their authors (Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe, Heinrich 
Heine, and Thomas Mann) and their 
philosophers (Hegel, Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche). German scientists in- 
clude Wilhelm Roentgen, perfector 
of the X-ray, and Wernher von 
Braun (now a U. §&. citizen), who 
developed guided missiles. 

Great and small, Germans like a 
“gemiitlich” (cozy, pleasant) atmos- 
phere. On mellow summer evenings, 
they sit in their beer gardens, look- 
ing as though they didn’t have a 
care in the world, 

Yet they do—for there is still the 
other Germany, crouching sullenly 
behind the Iron Curtain to the East. 
The future of the two Germanys is 
a question that haunts everyone's 
mind (see “Embattled Frontier of 
Freedom,” pp. 14-16). 
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Drawn for ‘‘World Week"’ by Brande 
Konrad Adenauer 


NEW TERM FOR “OLD FOX’? 
ON A RECENT VISIT to the U. S., 


Konrad Adenauer advised the 
world to be aware of its own strength, 
and not to “stare as if hypnotized at 
the apparent power of the enemy.” 

That advice came from a man 
whose nation sits on the front 
of the Cold War, between the free 
and Communist worlds. Konrad 
Adenauer, chancellor of West Ger- 
many, has steadfastly refused to back 
up an inch to Soviet pressures. 

This tough philosophy has charac- 
terized Adenauer’s three terms in 
office. He was elected the first chan- 
cellor of the German Federal Re- 
public in 1949, and reelected in 1953 
and 1957. In 1961, he will once more 
carry the banner of the Christian 
Democratic Union (C.D.U.). 

Affectionately nicknamed Der Alte 
(the Old One) by his many admirers, 
Adenauer is nudging 85. But his 
stify-erect figure reveals a 
whose vigor belies his years. 

Adenauer was born in Cologne in 
1876. He studied for a law career. By 
1917, he had been elected lord mayor 
of Cologne, a post he held for 16 
vears. 

A fearless opponent of the Nazi 
movement, Adenauer once ordered 
Nazi swastika flags ripped down in 
Cologne. But the Nazis won contro] 
in 1933, and Adenauer was forced to 
“retire.” Twice, he was jailed briefly 
and often he lived under the 
of Nazi death sentences 

After the Nazis’ defeat, Ade 
helped to found the stronglh 
Western C.D.U. party. His p 
won every post-war West Germa 
election. 

Adenauer runs _ his 
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with traditional German 
ciency. “The chancellor 
750 German words,” an aide once 
remarked, “but he uses each word 
exactly right.” 

['wice married (his first wife died 
in 1916 and his second in 1948), 
Adenauer is the father of four 
and three daughters. His favorite 
forms of relaxation are tending roses 
and romping with his 19 grandchil- 
dren. 

The chancellor has been criticized 
for “autocratic tendencies” and for a 
reluctance to groom a_ successor. 

Told of these criticisms, Adenauer 
replied with a grin: 

“Oh, I know what the people are 
thinking. Every day I have been get- 
ting stacks of letters. And the one I 
like best was a postcard with only 
four words. It said, “You sly old fox!” 
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uses 
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WIN WITH WILLY? 


OF LATE, the world of politics 
has seen the emergence of the “rising 
young man” (well, comparatively 
“voung’). The U. S. Presidential 
election, for example, pits a 47-year- 
old (Nixon) against a 43-year-old 
(Kennedy ). 

And in next year’s election in Ger- 
many, the “accent on youth” move- 
ment is represented by 46-year-old 
Willy Brandt, mayor of West Berlin 
and wunderkind (wonder boy) of 
West German politics. Mayor Brandt 
was picked recently by the West 
German Social Democratic 

S.P.D.) to run for 
against Konrad Adenauer. 

As leader of 2,000,000 West Ber- 
liners living in an “island of freedom” 

unded by Communist East Ger 


party 
1) 
chancellor 


Drawn for ‘‘World Week” by Brande! 


Willy Brandt 


many, Willy Brandt's courage has 
gained him the admiration of the 
free world. The fact that he is hand- 
some, rugged (over six feet tall), 
personable, and an eloquent speaker 
doesn’t hurt his popularity a bit. 

Mayor Brandt has been fighting 
totalitarianism for much of his life. 
He was born Herbert Karl Frahm in 
the Baltic city of Liibeck. As a young 
journalist, he wrote newspaper arti- 
cles attacking the rising Nazi party 
in Germany. 

When Adolph Hitler came to 
power in 1933, the young Socialist 
writer was forced to flee into exile. 
He continued to work for the anti- 
Nazi underground, using the name 
of “Willy Brandt.” In time, he “legally 
assumed his assumed name.” 

Brandt returned to Germany after 
World War II. Renewing old ties 
with the Social Democrats, he was 
elected representative in the West 
German legislature, then deputy in 
the West Berlin legislature, and in 
1957, mayor of West Berlin. 

Free Berlin's chief executive has 
taken the position that Western 
troops must not leave the city. 
Otherwise, he says, Berlin will fall 
under Soviet sway to become a “con- 
centration camp on the installment 
plan.” 

If he is named chancellor, Brandt 
says he will continue West Ger- 
manys close ties in the free world 
alliance. 

Married and the father of a daugh- 
ter and and two sons, Mayor Brandt 
has one regret about politics: it 
leaves him little time to spend with 
his family. But Brandt supporters are 
convinced that if anyone can defeat 
old-pro Adenauer, “Willy the wun- 
derkind” is that man 





West Germany’s teens, like our own, | 


+8] 
have a good time at work and at plop :~ L 
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SERIOUS MOMENT: It looks as if this student 
has her eyes on a career in chemistry. 


COOL CATS: Take a clarinet, add a trumpet, and a trombone, then top off 
with a banjo. And what do you have? Why a modern jazz quartet, of course. 


Photos by Bodo Ulrich—Bavarla—Roy Bernard 
U. S. HAIR STYLE: In Germany, too, it’s 
extremely hard to resist pulling a pony tail. 





Embattled 
frontier of freedo 


As West Germany prepares for the 1961 election, 
its Communist neighbors are brewing fresh crises 


N AMERICA, the Presidential cam- 
paign will end this week in a 
final burst of oratory. Across the At- 
lantic, another election campaign is 
just getting under way. 

Voters in West Germany will go 
to the polls sometime during 1961 
to choose a new federal government 
Heading the ticket of the Christian 
Democratic Union (C. D. U.) will be 
Konrad Adenauer, West Germany’s 
chancellor for the past 11 years. The 
standard-bearer for the Social Demo- 
cratic party will be Willy Brandt, 
mayor of West Berlin (see “The Men 
on the Cover,” p. 12). 

As in the U. S., some voters are 
complaining that “You can’t tell the 


parties apart.” The Christian Demo- 
cratic party is generally thought to 
be more conservative, while the So- 
cial Democratic party—a moderately 
Socialist group — desires somewhat 
greater government control of key 
industries. But both parties favor 
social security, health insurance, and 
other welfare measures. 

In foreign relations, the similarity 
of the two parties is even more strik- 
ing. Both parties oppose communism 
and give full support to the Western 
alliance. And both are dedicated to 
the reunification of Germany. 

The fate of West Germany’s “silent 
sister,” East Germany, is stil] a mat- 
ter of grave concern to West German 
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HOUSE OF DEMOCRACY: The members of West Germany’s Bundestag (parliament) 
meet in this ultra-modern setting to discuss, debate, and decide the nation’s affairs. 


statesmen. There will be no free elec- 
tions in East Germany next year, be- 
cause that country is a Soviet puppet 
state. 

To understand the present division 
of Germany, we must look back to 
the 18th century, when Germany 
was divided into more than a hun- 
dred independent states—some no 
larger than American counties. 


BLOOD AND IRON 


The strongest of these states was 
Prussia, whose capital was Berlin 
Because it lacked natural defenses, 
Prussia had to rely on a strong, well- 
disciplined army. 

Adopting an aggressive policy of 
“Blood and Iron,” Prussia forced its 
neighbors to accept German unifica- 
tion. In 1871, the Prussian king be- 
came the first emperor of a united 
Germany, with the title of Kaiser. 

The new empire, or Reich, pros- 
pered economically, and developed 
the most powerful army in Europe. 
But one of its diplomats commented, 
“In politics, the Germans are chil- 
dren.” 

Germany proved the truth of this 
remark in 1914, when it blundered 
into the First World War against 
Russia, France, Britain—and later, 
the United States. In 1918, the vic- 
torious Allies forced an armistice, 
and Kaiser Wilhelm II abdicated. 

A republic succeeded the empire, 
but it proved all too fragile: It was 
undermined by inflation, unemploy- 
ment, and the activities of two ex- 
tremist groups—Communists and Na- 
tional Socialists, or Nazis. 





The Nazi leader, Adolf Hitler, 
became chancellor in 1983 by prom- 
ising jobs to millions. A former army 
private, Hitler believed that the Ger- 
mans were a “master race” destined 
to conquer the world. He poured out 
scorn and hatred on the Jews, whom 
he blamed for Germany’s troubles. 
More than six million Jews in Eu- 
rope were exterminated during the 
Nazi era. 

Hitler was equally ruthless in deal- 
ing with Catholics, liberals, and 
other political opponents. Many were 
shot and many more were sent to 
concentration camps. 


DRIVE FOR DOMINATION 


Der Fuehrer (“the leader”), as 
Hitler called himself, began to carry 
out his program for conquest in 1938. 
First he seized Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. In 1939 he signed a friend- 
ship alliance with Soviet Russia, and 
the two dictatorships divided Poland 
between them. 

The attack on Poland led Britain 
and France to declare war on Ger- 
many. In 1940, Nazi tanks and planes 
swept over France, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Denmark, and Norway. 
Britain held out, in spite of nightly 
German bombing raids. 

Hitler’s luck began to change in 
1941, when he turned against Soviet 
Russia and sent huge German armies 
to their eventual defeat in the Rus- 
sian wastelands. Then, on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, his partner in aggression, 
Japan, attacked Pearl Harbor and 
brought the United States into the 
war. 

Gradually, German victories turned 
to defeat as the Allies closed in— 
demanding unconditional surrender. 
Hitler committed suicide on April 
29, 1945, and the war in Europe 
ended a few days later. 

Germany was divided into four 
zones of occupation, one for each of 
the four Allies: the U. S., Britain, 
France, and Soviet Russia. Berlin, 
deep in the Soviet Zone, also was 
divided temporarily into four sec- 
tions. : 

The Western Allies assumed that 
Germany would be reunited as soon 
as a democratic government could 
be established. But the Soviets placed 
East Germany under the thumb of 
a Red puppet government. Backed 
by Soviet Russian armies, the new 
regime nationalized industry, collec- 
tivized agriculture, and abolished 
most civil freedoms. 


In 1948, the Soviets tried to force 
the Allies out of West Berlin by cut- 
ting off land and water transporta- 
tion to the city. Their plans were 
foiled by the Berlin airlift (see “Be- 
tween Two Worlds,” p. 16). 

Realizing Soviet designs on East 
Germany, the Allies merged their 
three zones and eventually gave 
West Germany its independence. 

Under the Constitution drawn up 
by the West Germans in 1949, the 
German Federal Republic consists of 
10 states (or Laender) with wide 
powers of self-government. 

The federal parliament has two 
chambers. The more powerful is the 
lower chamber, or Bundestag, whose 
members are elected by the people 
for four years. Members of the upper 
chamber, or Bundesrat, are chosen 
by the state governments. The Bun- 
desrat is mainly an advisory body. 

The President of the Republic is 
elected by a convention of Bundestag 
members, and delegates from the 
state assemblies. The President’s of- 
fice, now held by Dr. Heinrich 
Luebke, is mainly ceremonial. 

Holding the real executive power 
in the federal government is the 
chancellor, whose post resembles the 
British Prime Minister’s. He is elected 
by the party that holds a majority 
in the Bundestag. 


WEST GERMAN COMEBACK 


Under Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer, West Germany has bounded 
into prosperity (see “West Germany's 
Success Story,” pp. 10-11). Part of 
the credit must go to the minister of 
economics, Ludwig Erhard, who is 
endowed with what the Germans 
call fingerspitzengefuehl, or “sense 
of the fingertips.” 

A prosperous West Germany has 
been willing to share in the defense 
of the free world. In 1954, it joined 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation and began building up its 
own land and air forces. It has al- 
lowed the U. S. and other NATO 
powers to station troops on its soil. 

Chancellor Adenauer has been a 
leader in the movement for Euro- 
pean cooperation. In 1953, West 
Germany joined France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg in the European Coal and 
Steel Community. Four years later, 
the same nations (called “The Inner 
Six”) founded the European Com- 
mon Market, to reduce trade barriers 
among them. They also established 


Herbiock in The Washington Post 


“This must be decided by us Germans.” 


Euratom, to promote the peaceful 
use of atomic energy. 

In recent years, Adenauer has 
sought closer ties with France—Ger- 
many’s historic enemy. But he has 
not been pleased with French Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle’s recent pol- 
icies, which he believes are weaken- 
ing NATO and threatening the unity 
of Western Europe. De Gaulle, for 
instance, has detached some of his 
land and sea forces from NATO. 
Adenauer is expected to champion 
European unity and close ties with 
the U. S. at a conference of “Inner 
Six” officials in December. 

Other problems lie ahead for the 
Bonn government—and the gravest 
are those arising from the division of 
Germany. 

The reunification of Germany and 
the future of Berlin are major issues 
affecting the peace of the world. 
They were scheduled for discussion 
by the Big Four powers at the Paris 
summit conference last May. 

Although Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev broke up the Paris con- 
ference, he has pressed for new sum- 
mit talks after the American election. 
He has threatened to sign a separate 
peace treaty with East Germany, al- 
lowing East German authorities to 
control traffic between the free world 
and West Berlin. 


SOVIET STRATEGY 


The Soviets are hoping that the 
Western allies will be forced to rec- 
ognize the present Communist gov- 
ernment as the legal authority in 
East Germany. This the free world 
nations have refused to do. 

The most recent Communist drive 
on West Berlin began this fall. Com- 
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Divided Berlin 


HE BRANDENBURG GATE, in 

the heart of Berlin, has stood in 
the past as a symbol of German 
unity. Today it is a different sort of 
symbol. 

For the Brandenburg Gate is now 
on the dividing line between two 
worlds. On one side is West Berlin 
and freedom; on the other side is 
East Berlin and communism. 

Berlin’s “split personality” resulted 
from Germany’s defeat in World 
War II. In 1945, the Allies divided 
Germany into four “zones of 
tion” (see “Embattled Frontier of 
Freedom,” pp. 14-16 

Since Berlin is 110 miles inside 
the Soviet Zone, the victors agreed 
that it also would be divided tem 
porarily into t The 


yecupa 


four “sectors.” 
Western allies could enter their sec 
tors through the Soviet zone. 

The Berlin of 1945 had 
pounded into rubble by Allied air 
raids, Quickly, the Western sectors 
began to rebuild. Today, West Ber- 
lin is a bustling city of 2,223,000—its 
streets ablaze with lights, its stores 
well-stocked with goods. 

In contrast, much of East Berlin 
has not been rebuilt. Life for the 
1,122,000 people there seems drab 
and listless, 

Even more embarrassing to East 
Germany’s Red bosses is Berlin’s 
role as an “escape hatch.” Germans, 
East or West, are permitted to roam 
from one sector to another. This has 


been 
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BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 


made it convenient-for East Germans 
(some 4,000 a week at present) to 
escape to freedom through West 
Berlin. 

In 1948, the Reds made their first 
attempt to squeeze the West out of 
Berlin. They closed all rail, highway 
and canal routes for “repairs.” 

But the Soviets could not close off 
the three air corridors leading to 
West Berlin. The Western allies or 
ganized a huge airlift to the besieged 
city. A plane landed at Berlin's 
femplehof Airport every two min 
utes, bringing sacks of coal, potatoes 

-everything needed to keep free 
Berlin alive. Seeing that their Berlin 
blockade was getting nowhere, the 
Reds called it off in 1949. 

This fall, however, the Reds are 
again putting on the pressure. R¢ 
cently, they announced new travel 
restrictions to and from West Berlin 

The Soviets say they want the 
West to pull its troops out of Berlin 
in order to make it a “demilitarized 
free city.” West Berliners retort that 
what the Soviets really want is 
“a Berlin free of freedom.” 

West Berliners remain uncowed 
They point to the Potsdamer Platz, 
where a line of West Berlin polic« 
men (Schupos) are strung out almost 
face-to-face with a line of East Ber- 
lin policemen (Vopos). “As long as 
the West stands with us,” free Ber- 
liners say, “we'll stand up to 
Reds, just like our Schupos.” 
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munist authorities announced that 
West German citizens traveling to 
Berlin by land or water would have 
to get special permits from the East 
German police. They imposed other 
restrictions on foreign diplomats. 

In retaliation, West Germany an- 
nounced that it would cancel its 
trade agreement with East Germany 
on January 1, 1961. This could be a 
severe blow to East Germany, since 
it receives large amounts of vitally- 
needed iron, steel, chemicals, and 
machinery from the West. 

West Germany announced that it 
would make a new trade agreement 
if East Germany removed its con- 
trols on travel. The next move on the 
Cold War chessboard is East Ger- 
many’s and no one is predicting what 
the angry Communists will do. 

More than a century ago, Abra- 
ham Lincoln said, “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand. . . . I do 
not expect the house to fall—but I do 
expect it will cease to be divided. It 
will become all one thing, or all the 
other.” 

Lincoln’s words, spoken on the 
eve of the U. S. Civil War, sound 
strangely appropriate today. West 
Germans are anxiously watching the 
Iron Curtain in their midst, hoping 
that the rest of their homeland will 
someday go the way of freedom. 





Words in the News 


Socialist (p. 12)—One who believes 
that the government should own and 
operate key exercise 
other controls over a nation’s economy 
Communism is a variety of Socialism 
but not all Socialists are Communists 
Today, in fact, many Socialists are 
strongly opposed to Communist totali- 


2 : . 
industries, and 


tarianism, 

Nazi (p. 12)—A member of the Na- 
tional Socialist German Workers’ party 
headed by Adolf Hitler, whose pro 
gram included: acceptance of a totali 
tarian government; ruthless suppression 
of all opponents, and domination of the 
world by the German people (the so- 
called “superior race”). 


Say It Right! 

Ludwig van Beethoven (p. 11)—LOOT 
vik fahn BAY-toe-vuhn. 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (p. 11)- 
YOE-hahn VOLF-gahng fon GER-tuh. 

Heinrich Heine (p. 11)—HINE-rick HI- 
nuh 

Willy Brandt (p. 12)—-VIL-lee BRAHNT 

Bundestag (p. 15)—BOON-des-tahg. 

Bundesrat (p. 15)—BOON-des-raht. 

Luebke (p. 15)—LOOB-keh. 

Ludwig Erhard (p. 15)—LOOT-vik AIR 
hart 
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EUROPE, HERE WE COME! To impatient travelers those 
last minutes before take-off time seem to be the longest. 


TS ALWAYS FUN to study the 

language, customs, and history of 
1 foreign country. But, according to 
24 students at Muskego ( Wis.) High, 
it's even more fun to visit a foreign 
country and “see for yourself.” 

Earlier this year, the two dozen 
Muskego teen-agers flew to West 
Germany for a six-week “study ses- 
sion.” Accompanying them was Mr. 
George Liepert, a German language 
teacher at Muskego High. “We had 
planned the trip for a long, long 
time,” Mr. Liepert told World Week, 
‘and dreamed about it for even 
longer.” 

The Muskego High group, known 
as the “Ambassadors of Youth,” was 
composed of 1] girls and 13 boys. 
Each student paid $607 for -the 
round-trip plane fare, plus a small 
additional sum for living expenses 
while in Germany. 

“Two days before our departure 
for Europe,” Mr. Liepert recalls, 
“one of the girls was still short of 
money. We didn’t know what to do.” 
Fortunately, a “good neighbor” came 
to the rescue. He painted a garbage 
can gold and went from door to 
door asking for contributions. At the 
end of the day, the can was filled 
with several hundred dollars in bills 
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FREE-WHEELING FOURSOME: These Muskego High teens 
did their sight-seeing the Continental way—by bicycle. 


Mission to 


GERMANY 


Twenty-four “Ambassadors of Youth’. from Muskego 
(Wis.) High report on what they saw—and learned 
—during a six-week stay in the Federal Republic 


—more than enough to underwrite 
the girl’s travel expenses. 

During their six-week stay in West 
Germany, the Muskego teen-agers 
lived with German families and at- 
tended high school classes in Frank- 
furt and later in Geisenheim, a small 
town in the Rhine Valley. Neil Hof- 
mann, a junior who has studied Ger- 
man for a year, admits he had some 
language trouble at first. “But my 
German hosts,” says Neil, “helped 
me to make rapid progress.” 


“APPETITE” FOR LEARNING 


Another member of the group, 
Jean Jacobs, was amazed at how 
quickly her German improved. 
“When youre sitting at a dinner 


table and you're hungry, you learn 
the language pretty fast,” says Jean. 

The Muskego teen-agers found 
that the Germans “do a lot of things 
differently than we do.” Some were 
pleasant surprises, others were not. 
Most German high school students, 
for example, attend classes from 7:40 
in the morning to 12:50 in the after- 
noon. Even with two to three hours 
of homework a day, this leaves plenty 
of free time. On the other hand, they 
have a six-day school week—with 
classes on Saturday. 

One German school custom most 
of the Muskego teen-agers welcomed 
was snacks between classes.. “Our 
German classmates,” says Neil Hof- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Outmoded or 
Indispensaffle? 


Some critics charge that the way we elect 


our Presidents is a horse-and-buggy rel 


no place in modern American democracy 


N THE NIGHT of November 7, 
1876, the Democratic party head- 
quarters in New York City was the scene 
of a loud and lusty celebration. Wealthy 
lawyer Samuel J. Tilden, the Democratic 
nominee for President of the United 
States, smilingly acknowledged the 
cheers of party workers and friends. 
It had been a hard-fought Presiden- 


THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE? Three times in American history a 
candidate who won less popular votes than his opponent was 


tial campaign. Now the election returns 
were pouring in, and the Democrats 
were in the lead. Hour after hour, re- 
sults from across the country were tabu- 
lated. When all the ballots were counted, 
Tilden had a majority of 250,000 votes 
over his Republican opponent, Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes. 
Yet, Tilden lost the election! 


It was hardly surprising that the elec- 
tion of 1876 touched off a bitter debate. 
This was one of three times in American 
history that a candidate who won less 
popular votes than his opponent had 
been elected President. (Besides Hayes, 
the others were John Quincy Adams in 
1824 and Benjamin Harrison in 1888.) 
Was our electoral system defective or, 
even worse, undemocratic? Down 
through the years, the debate has con- 
tinued. 

Exactly how is a President elected? 
Under our present system, he is not 
chosen by a direct vote of the people. 
Here is the way the system works: 

Months before Election Day, in all 50 
states, each political party nominates a 
group of party dignitaries—called “elec- 
tors’—who pledge themselves to vote 
for the party’s nominees for President 
and Vice-President. 

Each state has as many electors as it 
has Senators and Representatives in 
Congress. New York, for example, with 
43 Representatives and two Senators, is 
entitled to 45 electors this year. Nevada, 
with two Senators and one Representa- 
tive, has only three electors. 

On Election Day, each voter is asked 
to cast a ballot for the candidate of his 
choice. But, in reality, he is voting for 
the group of party leaders pledged to 
support his candidate. 

The group which receives the largest 
number of popular votes in a state wins. 
The total of these winning electors in 
all 50 states makes up the Electoral 
College. 

On the first Monday after the second 
Wednesday in December, each state’s 
electors meet in the state capital and 
cast their ballots for their candidate. 
The ballots are sent to the President of 
the U. S. Senate. 
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elected President. They were (I. to r.): John Quincy Adams 
(1824), Rutherford B. Hayes (1876), Benjamin Harrison (1888). 





On January 6, U. S. Senators and Rep- 
resentatives convene in the Capitol at 
Washington and count the electoral 
votes. If any Presidential candidate has 
1 majority (more than 50 per cent) of 
the electoral votes, he is officially de- 
clared elected. If no candidate has a 
majority, the House of Representatives 
must choose a President. 

This year, 269 is the “magic number” 
of electoral votes needed to unlock 
the door to the White House. This 
is because there are 100 Senators and 
137 Representatives in Congress, mak- 
ing a total of 537 electoral votes. A 
candidate will have to get a majority 
of 537, or 269 electoral votes, in order 
to win. 

The Electoral College was devised 
by the Founding Fathers in 1787 and 
incorporated in Article II of the Con- 
stitution. At that time, democracy was 
still a new, untried form of government. 
Many of our nation’s leaders mistrusted 
“the passions of the mob.” Might not a 
demagogue capture the fancy of un- 
trained voters and win the Presidency? 

They decided to forestall such an 
event by setting up an Electoral Col- 
lege, as outlined by Alexander Hamil- 
ton. They believed, as Hamilton phrased 
it, that “A small number of persons... 
will be most likely to possess the infor- 
mation and discernment” needed to 
elect a President. 


ELECTING THE ELECTORS 


At first, Presidential electors were 
chosen by the legislators themselves. 
But a new system developed with the 
spread of democratic ideas. Gradually 
the people of each state were allowed to 
choose between slates of electors nomi- 
nated by rival parties. 

One state after another adopted the 
Unit Rule, which provides that all of a 
state’s electoral votes will go to the party 
which wins the most popular votes. 
Party leaders preferred to gamble in a 
“winner take all” system rather than to 
divide a state’s electoral votes among 
two or more candidates. 

Today, electors no longer have to be 
well-known statesmen. In most states, 
their names do not even appear on the 
Presidential ballot. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
the Republican Vice-Presidential candi- 
date, has described the electors as “mere 
rubber stamps.” 

For more than a century, dissatisfied 
citizens have suggested changes in the 
Electoral College. Two such proposals 
moved into the spotlight during 1956, 
the last Presidential election year. 

Herbert H. Lehman, then a Demo- 
cratic Senator from New York, spon- 
sored a constitutional amendment which 
would abolish the Electoral College. 
The candidate with the most popular 
votes would become President. 

The other proposal was introduced 
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Should he plug it in? 


by Senators Karl E. Mundt (Rep., S. D.), 
Estes Kefauver (Dem., Tenn.), and 
Price Daniel, who was then serving as 
a Democratic Senator from Texas. Their 
proposal would retain the Electoral Col- 
lege but abolish the Unit Rule. Each 
state’s electoral votes would be divided 
in proportion to the number of popular 
votes received by each candidate. 

Opponents of the present system have 
directed much of their fire on the Unit 
Rule, which they say is unfair and un- 
democratic. According to them, the Unit 
Rule leaves millions of “wasted” votes. 
In 1956, for instance, about 3,027,000 
Californians voted for President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and 2,420,000 for Dem- 
ocratic candidate Adlai E. Stevenson. 
That's slightly better than a 6-5 ma- 
jority for Eisenhower. But all the state’s 
$2 electoral votes went to Eisenhower 
and the votes for Stevenson didn’t count 
at all in the final result. 

Senator Mundt asserts that the Unit 
Rule gives too much power to small 
groups of independent voters in large 
states like New York, which have rough- 
ly an equal number of Democrats and 
Republicans. By voting solidly for one 
candidate, these independent voters may 
tip the scales enough to give the state’s 
many electoral votes to the candidate 
they prefer. 


MINORITY PRESIDENTS 


That is why Hayes, Adams, and Har- 
rison were elected President though they 
had received. fewer popular votes than 
their opponents. They won narrow vic- 
tories in the larger states and obtained 
enough electoral votes for a majority— 
even though their opponents won by 
landslides in smaller states! 

Opponents of the Electoral College 
also point out that in all states but Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, Presidential electors 
can’t be forced to vote for their own 
party’s nominees. They can vote for any- 
one they please! In 1956, a Democratic 
elector from Alabama refused to vote 
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for Adlai Stevenson, his party’s candi- 
date. Instead, his vote was cast for a 
Mr. Walter B. Jones. 

On the other hand, Democratic Presi- 
dential candidate John F. Kennedy ar- 
gues that the Electoral College strength- 
ens our two-party system. He says it 
discourages the rise of third parties be- 
cause the Unit Rule makes it so hard 
for them to win any electoral votes. If 
a third party could win a number of 
electoral votes, he says, it might grow 
powerful enough to hold the balance 
between Republicans and Democrats. 

Many who agree with Senator Ken- 
nedy point to the experience of those 
nations where several major parties ex- 
ist. In those nations, the political power 
often becomes so “splintered” that two 
or more parties must form a coalition 
in order to have a governing majority. 
But inter-party squabbling frequently 
destroys the coalition—leaving those na- 
tions in constant_political chaos. 

Several lawmakers have also expressed 
fears that any changes in the present 
electoral system would upset the tradi- 
tional balance of power between federal 
and state governments. 

At present, the Constitution gives 
each state the power to decide how its 
electors shall be chosen. U. S. Repre- 
sentative Wright Patman (Dem., Tex.), 
maintains that proposed changes in the 
electoral system would deprive the 
states of this power. 


SOME ASK: WHY CHANGE? 


Defenders of the present system in- 
sist that it has worked very well for 172 
years. During that time, they say, only 
three Presidents have been elected with 
less popular votes than their opponents, 
and in each case the popular vote was 
very close. They ask, “Why go to all 
the trouble of changing the present sys- 
tem when the danger of electing a 
minority President isn’t very serious any- 
way?” 

Congress showed little enthusiasm for 
the proposed changes in the Electoral 

~College. It voted down the Lehman 

amendment 66-17 and sent the Mundt- 
Daniel-Kefauver amendment back to a 
committee, where it eventually died. 

But the next Congress may see the 
introduction of new proposals for change 
—especially if the man who gets the 
most popular votes for President next 
week isn’t the same man who takes the 
oath of office on Inauguration Day. 

What do YOU think about our Elec- 
toral College system? Is it outmoded 
and undemocratic? Or is it an efficient 
system which has stood the test of time? 
Why not write us your views? Send your 
letters to: The Editor, World Week, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
The best letters will be published in 
“Say What You Please,” our Letters to 
the Editor column. 
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The Hall of Fame for Great Americans 


PETER COOPER 


HE NEW YORK ARCHITECT be- 

gan to wonder if his famous client 
had gone out of his head. The year was 
1853, and the only elevators were those 
in science-fiction stories. 

But the client, Peter Cooper, stub- 
bornly insisted that his new six-st 
“skyscraper” contain an elevator shaft 
Years later, a practical elevator was 
invented, and the shaft finally served 
its purpose. 

Shrewd foresight and faith in the fu 
ture were distinguishing traits of Peter 
Cooper—industrialist, inventor, and phi- 
lanthropist. 

Born in New York on Februar 
1791, Peter learned about hard 
at an early age. His father, Joh: 
er, tried his hand successively 
making, farming, brewing, a1 
making. Peter helped his father 
these trades. 

He was a tall, 
watched his pennies carefull 
he earned $10, which he spent 
worthless lottery ticket and a 
which made him sick. Later 
“These were the two best inv 
of my whole life. They taught n 
I would never make money tl 
gambling, and that my bod) 
suited to dissipation.” 


ory 


solemn lad 


SALARY: 50 CENTS A WEEK 


At 17, Cooper was app 
a coach maker for his room and 
plus $25 a year. His employer S so 
impressed with Cooper’s get-up-and-go 
that he tripled his salary, and later 
offered to set him up in business 

Instead, Cooper took a job in a fac- 
tory which made cloth-shearing ma- 
chines. Soon he had saved enough to 
buy the factory. About this time, he 
married Sarah Bedell, who bore 
six children. : 

When the textile industry slumped, 


him 


Cooper bought a glue factory. In 1820, 
most glue was imported from Europe 
at high prices. Cooper developed a 
glue which stuck just as well as foreign 
glue—at one third the price. In a few 
years, Cooper's Glue was the only brand 
on sale in most American stores. 
Cooper once said of himself 
ilways fussing and contriving and never 
satisfied unless I was doing something 
difficult.” His best-known 
was the “Tom Thumb,” the first Ameri- 
can steam locomotive. 


“I was 


contrivance 
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“The great object | desire to ac- ; 

$ complish is to open the avenue of 

3 scientific knowledge to youth (and so 

; unfold the volume of nature), so that 
the young may see the beauties of 

Creation, enjoy its blessings, and learn 
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; 

: 
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—Peter Cooper, 1791-1883 


Elected to the Heill of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1900 by 69 votes 
Tablet unveiled in 1901. 
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to love the Author.” ; 
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In 1828, Cooper bought some prop- 
rty whose value depended on the suc- 
ess of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
then struggling against bank 
The B. and O.’s newly-laid track fol 

ed a route so hilly and winding that 
British engineers insisted no locomotive 


could possibly run over it. 
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knock 
an engine together in six weeks that 
will pull carriages ten miles an hour.” 
He did. On September 18, 1830, the 
“Tom Thumb” raced a horse nine miles 
from Riley’s Tavern to Baltimore. The 
won when the “Tom Thumb” 
sprang a leak, but the race proved that 
steam locomotives were here to stay. 

By this time, it seemed as though 
Cooper were another King Midas— 


Cooper disagreed, saying “I’] 


horse 


everything he touched turned to gold. 
He owned a string of flourishing iron 
works. Eventually he became one of 
America’s first millionaires. 

But Cooper never forgot that “.. . the 
object of business is to make money in 
an honourable manner . the object 
of life is to do good.” As a New York 
alderman, he fought for free public 
schools, full-time police and fire depart- 
ments, and sanitary water supplies. 


A HELPING HAND 


Because he had gone to work so 
early (Cooper had had only a year of 
schooling), he resolved to help other 
struggling youngsters get an education. 
The result was the founding in 1859 of 
The Cooper Union for the Advance 
ment of Science and Art. 

The Union specialized in 
engineefing, art, other practical 
subjects. There tuition, 
Cooper believed that “education ought 
to be as free as air and water.” Students 


Coope1 
and 


was no since 


were chosen on the basis of merit. To- 
day, The Cooper Union in New York 
City is one of America’s leading schools 
of engineering. 

Cooper’s public spirit never dwin- 
dled. In 1876, at the age of 85, he ran 
for President as candidate of the Green 
back Party—dedicated to reforming the 
currency. He told his audiences, “I 
desire Congress to legislate for the poor 
as well as the rich, who can take care 
of themselves.” 

On April 4, 1883, Cooper peacefully 
passed away. A New Yorker driving 
to his office noticed the flags flying at 
half-staff and asked the cab driver the 
reason. The driver replied, “The best 
man in New York is dead.” Among 
the thousands of mourners who watched 
the funeral procession, there must have 
been many who echoed the cab driver's 
tribute. 
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|, CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill in the information based on the cartoon and what 
you read in the Unit: 


1. With what issue is the cartoon concerned? 





2. What factors make it an issue? —__ 





3. What does the cartoon suggest about East Ger- 





man and Soviet policies? 


4. What would be an appropriate term to describe 
the relationship of East Germany to Soviet Russia? 





ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
Fill in the information: 


1. West Germany’s official name is the German ~~ 





2. The capital of West Germany is 





3. What natural barrier separates Germany from its 


southern neighbors? 





4. Of the two parts of divided Germany, which has 


the larger population? SO a 
~ , . . 
5. Germany’s rivers are important because - 





6. What makes the Ruhr and Saar regions so impor- 
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7. Name two major industries of West Germany. —— 





8. How does West Germany rank in gross national 
product among the free world nations? ——__ 


9. The mayor of West Berlin is 





10. West Germany's chancellor is - 


ll. The emperors of a united Germany after 1871 


bore the title of 





12. Name two European organizations of which West 


Germany is a member, —— ~~ 


lll. WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? 


Write the numbers 1-5 to indicate the correct chron- 
ological order of the following events: 


_.. Germany becomes a divided nation. 
Germany is defeated in World War I. 
Nazis come to power in Germany. 

__ Berlin “airlift” defeats Soviet blockade. 


Prussia achieves German unification. 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. What factors account for West Germany's recovery 
as an industrial nation since the end of World War IT? 





2. A divided Germany makes the future peace of 


Europe and the world uncertain. Explain. 





If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each 
item in Questions I and II, and 4 points for each item in 


Question III, Total, 100. 
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Slight Error? 


THE BIRTHDAY CHECK for $40 
had no sooner arrived than Jim shoved 
it into his wallet and headed 
toward the bank. “Good old Uncle 
Clyde!” he thought. “He must have 
guessed how badly I wanted that radio!” 

As he passed MacPherson’s Appliance 
Store, Jim looked once again into the 
window. There was the red transistor 
radio, with the price tag on it: “$39.95.” 
Next to it was a more expensive one, 
marked $59.95. Jim thought a moment 
—he had saved $10.00 already... all 
he needed was another ten. 

Quickening his steps, Jim reached the 
bank, endorsed the check, and waited 
in a long line at the teller’s window 
The teller was a young woman, who 
seemed rather rushed and nervous. She 
handed Jim the crisp new bills, and he 
left the bank as quickly as he had come. 

Outside, he stopped to count his 
money. “Ten, twenty . . . fifty!” Jim 
stared wonderingly at the bills and 


down 


hesitated for a long time outside the 
bank. In his mind he could see clearly 
the larger, cream-colored radio. It had 
a better tone than the other. Reaching 
for his wallet, he thrust the five bills in 
with the other one he had saved. “The 
bank has so much money,” he thought, 
“they'll never miss $10.00.” He hurried 
up the street in the direction of Mac- 
Pherson’s. 
o e o 

1. Does the bank’s prosperity have 
anything to do with the “rightness or 
wrongness” of Jim’s actP Would his re- 
turning the money help the teller? 
Robin Hood and his men stole from the 
rich and gave to the poor; is this fair? 
How is this different from the govern- 
ment’s taxing the rich more heavily 
than it does the poor? 

Do you think Jim will really enjoy 
the radio? Will he remember each time 
he listens to it that it is not entirely 
“his”? How do you think Uncle Clyde 
would feel if he knew his birthday gift 
had helped Jim do such a thing? 

8. If no one ever discovers the mat- 
ter, how do you think Jim will act the 
next time he’s in a similar situation? 
Will taking the money then be easier or 
harder? What do you do in a restaurant 
or store when you're overcharged? What 
do you do when you're under-charged? 
Does the amount of money involved 
make any difference? In what way? 





Mission to Germany 

(Continued from page 17 
mann, “plied us with sandwiches 
made of cheese and dark bread. 
were delicious.” The only 
adds Neil, came from calorie-conscious 
girls who found that these between 
class snacks were adding inches to their 
waistlines. 

Another pleasant surprise was the 
home-cooked meals served to the U. S. 
students by their German host familie 
They were tasty and plentiful. A favorite 
dessert was cream-puffs. After the eve- 
ning meal the family—including its 
American teen-age member—would 
ally sit around, sip coffee, and 
the events of the day. 

“I was impressed by how close-knit 
German families are,” says Margaret 
Klein, a sophomore at Muskego High. 
“They seem to enjoy being together, 
and I think it’s a wonderful thing. 

Margaret also found that U. S. in- 
fluence is high among German 
agers. Many of them listed America as 
the country they would most like to 
visit. American movies and music 
are popular, although German youth 
seems to prefer New Orleans jazz to 
rock ’n’ roll. 

On the other hand, reports Margaret, 


They 


complaints, 


usu 


disc uss 


teen- 


many of them have mistaken ideas 
about the U. S. “For example, many 
German girls wear slacks to school. 
They think that’s what girls wear in 
all American high schools.” Margaret 
explained that, at least at Muskego 
High, slacks were taboo in class. “And 
none of us,” adds Margaret 
slacks in Germany either.” 

While in Europe, Muskego’s “Ambas- 
sadors of Youth” also visited England, 
France, the Netherlands, and Switzer- 
land. They found that England, along 
with West Germany, most closely re- 
sembled the U. S. 

“Our six-week stay in Europe,” ac- 
cording to Neil Hofmann, “seemed like 
six days.” But toward the end, many of 
the Muskego teen-agers were a “little 
homesick” and glad to head for the 
U. S. They returned laden with souve- 
nirs—everything from Dutch wooden 
shoes and French perfume to German 
leather pants and a Tyrolean hat. 

“But more important than the sou- 
venirs,” Neil, “are our 
of the places and people we have seen.” 
To which Margaret Klein added, 

People are really the same the world 
once you get to know them.” 


“wore 


Says memories 


ove! 


(If your school is engaged in any un- 
usual projects, why not write to “World 
Week” and tell us about it.) 























There’s Fun for All 
(And Cash Prizes, Too) 
in 


WORLD WEEK’S 


“Hall of Fame Contest” } 


OW well do you know Ameri- 

can history?. Would you like 
to match your knowledge with 
that of other teen-agers across 
the nation? 

Now’s the time to put on your 
thinking caps and join in the 
competition. There are cash 
prizes for winners—and fun for 
all. 

Just send us a letter (of not 
more than 200 words) stating 
who YOU think should be in the 
Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans. Tell us—in your own words 
—the reasons for your choice. 
And be sure to include not only 
your name and home address, 
but also the name of your school. 

The best letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, 
our Letters to the Editor column. 
If your letter is chosen, World 
Week will send you a $5 cash 
award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born 
or naturalized. There are only 
two qualifications. Your candi- 
date must have been dead for 
25 years or more. And he must 
not be one of the Great Ameri- 
cans already in the Hall of Fame. 
(See list in any standard alma- 
nac. ) , 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Gradés 7 through 12 in 
any public, private, or parochial 
school in the United States and 
its possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 











AVING been a record collector for 
more years than your favorite disc 
jockey, I'd like to spin some of the hit 
football records in my collection. 
e The Ashland (Ky.) High School 
‘Tomeats” won 82 games and lost only 
three from 1925 to 1933. And in 53 of 
their victories, they shut out the losers! 
¢ Dick Todd, former pro star halfback, 
racked up 49 touchdowns and 318 
points for Cromwell (Tex.) High in 
1934. The record lasted for 19 years, 
vhen another Lone Star schoolboy, Ken 
Hall, of Sugar Land High, chalked up 
(Whew! Last year’s top 
Pervis Atkins, of New 
tallied a mere 107 


361 points 
ollege scorer, 
Mexico State 
points. ) 
¢ The record for field goals in one game 
youll never believe this—17! Frosty 
Peters drop-kicked them in the 1924 
Montana State Freshmen—Billings Poly 
vame., 
e Red Grange, playing for Mlinois 
gainst Michigan in 1924, put on prob- 
bly the greatest one-man show in col- 
He handled the ball only 
and scored five touchdowns! 
56, 45, and 15 


ge history 
ve times 
His runs were 95. 67. 
vards 
Schlick, of St. Viator College, 
cored 100 points on 12 touchdowns 
ind 28 extra points against Lane Col- 
lege in 1916. 
e The record for the longest field goal 
s 63 yards, made by Mark Payne, of 
Dakota Wesleyan, against Northern 
Normal in 1915. 
© The Michigan Wolverines ran up 55 
victories in a row from 1901 to 1905, 
scoring an amazing total of 2,821 points 
to their opponents’ 42. The streak was 
broken in the last game of the 1905 sea- 
son, the University of Chicago shutting 
them out, 2-0. (Chicago must have had 
Vernon Law on -the mound!) 
e Kenny Washington is credited with 
chucking the longest completed pass in 
history—a 7l-yarder against the Los 
Angeles Bulldogs in 1945. 
e Perhaps the greatest one-man circus 
in high school history was turned in by 
Sonny Stringer, of Willow Springs (Mo.) 
High in 1952. Against Springfield High, 
he completed 16 of 18 passes for 353 
and carried 17 times for 158 
irds—to account for 511 of his team’s 
total of 535 yards! 
¢ Doyle Traylor, Baylor University’s 
hard-luck quarterback of some years 
igo, was quite a pitcher for Temple 
Tex.) High School. In 1951 he flipped 
172 passes, completing 99 for a 59 per 
cent average. His heaves accounted for 
1,854 yards and 34 touchdowns, Which 
means that every fifth time he passed, 
Temple scored! 


e Leo 


irds 


we me me: 


Bes a te 
Courtesy Los Angeles Chargers 


it may come as a shock, but nearly all those flashy action shots of your favorite 
football stars are ‘‘faked’—they’re set up especially for the press. The country’s 
No. 1 football photographer is Jim Laughead of Dallas, Texas. Every year he travels 
about 35,000 miles and shoots about 22,000 college and pro players. The picture 
shows you exactly how he does it. It was taken especially for this page by his 
partner (without Jim’s knowing it) at the Los Angeles Chargers’ camp last summer. 


Odds and 


e Longest high school winning streak 
was the 78-game string put together by 
Bedford (Tenn.) County Training 
School between 1942 and 1950. During 
52 of these games, from the start of 
1942 until the ninth game of the 1946 
season, Bedford held their opponents 
scoreless! 

e Braddock (Penna.) High entered the 
1960 season with an unbeaten string of 
63 games for the second best mark. 
Tallassee (Ala.) chalked up 57 straight 
from 1941 through 1947, and Messina 
(N. Y.) almost equalled that mark 
with 55 straight from 1949 to 1957. 


Major College Records 


Average gain per carry—11.51 yards, 
Glenn Davis, Army, 1945. 

Average yards gained per game by 
rushing—174, Ollie Matson, San Fran- 
cisco, 1951. 

Passes completed (season)—-159, Don 
Klosterman, Loyola (Calif.) 1951. 
Touchdown passes—23, Babe Parilli, 

Kentucky, 1950. 

Percentage passes completed—64.1 per 
cent, Paul Larson, California, 1954. 
Passes caught—61, Dave Hibbert, Ari- 
zona, 1958, and Chris Burford, Stan- 

ford, 1959. 

Points scored—166, Art Luppino, Ari- 

zona, 1954. 


End Runs 


Professional Records 


Average gain per carry—9.94, Beattie 
Feathers, Bears, 1934. 

Passes completed (season)—210, Sammy 
Baugh, Washington, 1947. 

Passes completed (game)—36, Charlie 
Conerly, New York, 1948. 

Yards gained passing (game)—554, Norm 
Van Brocklin, Rams, 1951. 

Touchdown passes (season)—32, Johnny 
Unitas, Baltimore, 1959. 

Touchdown passes (game)—7, Sid Luck 
man, Bears, 1943, and Adrian Burk. 
Philadelphia, 1954. 

Passing efficiency (season)—70.3 per 
cent, Sammy Baugh, Washington 
1945. 

Passes caught (season)—84, Tom Fears 
Rams, 1950. 

Passes caught (game)—18, Tom Fears 
Rams, 1950. 

Points (season)—138, Don Hutson, Green 
Bay, 1942. 

Points (game )—40, Ernie Nevers, Cardi 
nals, 1929, 

Field goals (game)—5, Bob Waterfield 
Rams, 1951, and Ernie Nevers, Car 
dinals, 1926. 

Longest field goal—56 yards, 
Rechichar, Baltimore, 1953. 

Consecutive points after touchdown 
156, George Blanda, Bears, 1951-56 

HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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LOOK! Actual Size 


S a 


¥ 
¥ r Snaps 


NOW is the time fo... 


© Beautiful silk finish paper 
@ Wallet size 2'2” x 3” 


© Just pennies per picture 


Just send $1 with your favorite 
portrait or snapshot (returned 
unharmed). 

You will be glad you did! 





Send 25¢ for extra 
Super-speed service 











AS, 
Money Back Guaranteed! A, a°d, 
EEeese UU 


WALLET PHOTO CO 
Box B Hillside, N. J. 


25 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $1.00 enclosed 
60 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 enclosed 
1 enclose 25c for SUPER SPEED SERVICE 

1 enclose portrait photo or snapshot which you 
will return unharmed. 





| Students are invited to 
| submit original crossword 
| puzzles for 


| Answers to this puzzle 
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U. S. Presidents and Their Cabinets 


By Gloria Tyner, Forrest County Agricultural H. S., Brooklyn, Miss. 


* Starred words refer to U. S$. Presidents and Cabinet Officials 








10 


UJ 2 
publication om 

in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject 18 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
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will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 





separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is orig- 
inal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 











in next week's issue. 













































































. John Adams’ Secretary of Treas 
Present Secretary of State 
. Secretary of Treasury under Jan 
Buchanan. 
2. “The merry month of — 
ES and behold! 
5. George —— , American hum 
. Eleventh month of Jewish 
3. Attorney General under George 
Washington. 
. Abraham Lincoln’s first Sec: 
Treasury. 
Make serviceable. 
. Erbium (chemical abbr. ) 
Unit of electric current (abbr 
5. Contains sixty minutes (abbi 
3, Grief. 
Doltish person. 
. Group which tries to influ 
lation. 
Secretary of Interior under F1 
Roosevelt, 
Pen point. 
The ____— Commandment 
movie spectacle. 
Unit of pulling power (abbr 
First Chief Justice of U. S 
“Yes” in Russian. 
23 ___. Hickory” was nic} 
seventh U. S. President. 
Scriptures of Mohammedan r¢ 
cent means “by the hund 


___.__-“* Friend Flicka 


| 
aLem 


TV's 


ury. 


1e5 


orist, 
lar 


of 


LILi€ of 


gion, 


red.” 


17. These initials refer to the Republican 


party. 
Scales measure this ( abbr.) 

. “I must go down to the — 
again,” wrote poet John Masefiel 

2. Chart of earth’s surface. 
Secretary of State under Abraha 
Lincoln. 

5. Present Secretary of Agriculture 


d, 
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. “The prize we sought is 


. Eisenhower's Secretary of State until 


1959. 


. Ex-dividend (abbr.). 


Knot together. 
his prefix means out of or formerly 


. Emanation (chemical symbol), 
. Tatter of cloth. 
. Territory (abbr.). 


__... McClelland, Secretary of 
Interior under Franklin Pierce. 


. Second and sixth Presidents. 


Poetic word for over 


. Exclamation of triumph. 

. Clairvoyance and telepathy (abbr.). 
. Shade tree of olive family. 

. Secretary of Labor during Truman 


term. 
Secretary of War in 1918. 


(Walt Whitman). 


. When the tide goes out. 
. Eighth month-of ancient Roman year, 


and our tenth month (abbr.). 
Low marshy land. 
Jefferson. 


. Third U.S. Vice-President (first name) 


First name of eighth U. S. President 
Keep supplying. 


. Jostle or nudge. 


Island in West Carolines. 


. Condensed moisture. 
. Drink made from leaves. 
. Covered truck. 


50. Southwest (abbr.). 


. Argon (chemical abbr.). 
. Meet 


_ in St. Louis, popular 
song title. 


. Afterthought to finished letter (abbr.) 





iat! GOOF 


QO. Is it proper 
for a girl to go on a date 
to a party if there SK. 


are going to be 
kissing games? I Put on a mascarade . . . instead of mascara. 


know the boys i J -You think eye make-up is divine, but you wait until that 
welkand they oe big date to really try it out. What happens? You go too heavy 
on the eye shadow and your mascara starts smudging. DO take 
time to learn tricks like putting mascara on upper lashes only 
, ’ to cut down smudging. And practice new make-up styles 
A, What is the beforehand—to make sure you look perfect for your date. 
purpose of a kiss? : 
It is to show af- 
naa rain person. It's a private | When he comes, be ready . . . 20 minutes later. 
g It loses a lot of its meaning when | This will work out fine, especially if it keeps him sitting 
handed out to every Tom, Dick, glassy-eyed in the living room, desperately trying to make 
Horace conversation with your father. DO give him the 
party, on the other hand, is a chance to meet your parents and say hello—then quickly 
ial thing—or should be. It can be make your entrance, ready to go. 
1 dance, a pienic, a card party, or just y 
casual get-together to talk. If you , 
lislike playing cards, there is no reason ee — Talk only about your favorite topic . . . 
you have to accept an invitation é : yourself. He’s got graduation problems—you 
rO1 evening dev oted entirely to xe tad \ switch topics to your algebra worries. He comments 
canasta. But if you're invited to a party § on his car (hoping you'll admire it)—you start praising 
at which there will be canasta plus the great sports car you rode in yesterday. DO listen 
ping-pong, dancing to records, o4 other P to him .. . and encourage him to talk. He'll relax . . . 
games you enjoy,+why shouldn't you and think you are the world’s best conversationalist! 
go? You wouldn’t have to play canasta. 
Now apply the same reasoning to this 
party. Was it planned for the sole Skip Lavoris Mouthwash “‘just this once” 
purpose of playing kissing games? Then . .. and worry about your breath all evening. 
youll have a poor excuse of a party You are so rushed dressing—you decide to save even the ten 
ind a poor excuse for kissing! But if | refreshing seconds a Lavoris rinse takes. Then you squirm through 
the hostess just hinted that among the rest of the time wondering if your breath is or isn't (horrors!) 
other things there would be kissing fresh. DO use Lavoris every time. (It’s the mouthwash 
games (a sort of come-on strategy to more dentists use.) One quick rinse—your mouth and breath 
insure a big crowd) you may want to feel cleaner, stay fresher for hours! And Lavoris has 
go and gamble on having a good time. no medicine taste, leaves no medicine breath. 
If these boys really have good man- 
ners, they'll welcome a chance to keep 
the party going without resorting to 
“spin the bottle.” Is there a piano in 


have good man- 
ners. 


Act like you want your money back. 

So the movie did turn out to be dreary. Or the seats 
the house? Recruit some musical talent, at the football game were way up in outer space. 

ind perhaps the gang will join in Why let gloom spoil the date? DO remember he’s even 
Ask Phil to do his soft- more worried than you are that you won't enjoy 
yourself. Let him know that just being with him is 
pretty wonderful—he'll return the compliment. 


group singing. 

shoe routine, or start a conga-line or 

Bunny-hop around the house. By taking 

part enthusiastically in the other ac- 

tivities, you'll show your good taste 

and sportsmanship. Simple, easy way to goof-proof your breath. . . 
But if you foresee having to choose just be sure your mouth is Lavoris-clean! 


between joining the dark-room crowd | NO OTHER LEADING MOUTHWASH LIKE IT! Lavoris does 
nd sitting alone upstairs with a photo | more than clean your breath for now—it gives you a clean mouth feeling 
lbum, better save your time and your | for hours. That's because Lavoris does more than just kill odor-causing 
feelings! germs. As you rinse, each tingling drop acts like a magnet . . . picks up 
se ; | and cleanses away the tiny odor-causing particles in which germs grow. 
What’s on your mind? Do you have | your mouth feels cleaner, your breath fresher, than ever before! Every 


any dating problems? Personality, school, . ‘s Mouth 
/ : - F _ La wash. 
or family probleme? If you tibve &'tnee day, before you go out—use sparkling red Lavoris Mouthwa 


tion which you'd like to have answered | 


in “Ask Gay Head,” send it to: Gay | 5p P CAN'T GET HOME TO USE A MOUTHWASH? 


Head, World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Questions of oe CARRY NEW LAVORIS ORAL SPRAY! MORE dentists use 


greatest interest will be discussed in hb New concentrated breath freshener in a handy squeeze Lavoris than any 
future columns. Sorry, no answers by AY bottle. Instant freshness for your breath—anytime, any- other mouthwash — 
letter. where. Fits into pocket or purse—has 250 sprays. you should, too! 


Wench 








WALLET 


25 PHOTOS 


photo, snapehot or negative 
with $1.00 for 25 Beavtitone* 
wallet photos. Each 21/2x3'/ 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money, 
back guGrantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept, 27 
Green Bay, Wis. 


SEE THE WONDERS OF SPACE! 


FRE GIANT pxce 


fom. ew. So} € 
OPTICAL, SCIENCE, MATH BUYS 


St. ls 
A save § UP TO 50%\ 


oC 
Write for FREE Giant Catalog ER. 
Edmund Scientific Co., Barrington 10, New Jersey 








STAMPS 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement ment “approvals,” the stamp dealer 





will send you in addition to any free stamps, or | 


stamps you pay for in advance, a selection of other 
} eet ons as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
val” stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
eep any of the “approval” stomps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you “are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
you should ‘our parents’ advice before send- 
ing for stamps. =o any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page hes not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reoder may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y 











Giant ship set. Moonrocket 
giant, Sports a 

sets, scarce Se-t 

ax, cient art treasur 

tration camp, error, sport races P 

topical issues. This entire stamp ¢ 

a 48-page STAMP DICTIONARY 

Bargain approval offers included 

STAMPEX CO. Box 47-BSC WHITE PLAINS, N. Y 





DEUTSCHE DEMORAATISCHE REPOBLIE 





GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United State 
— Animals — Commemoratives Britist 
Colonies — igh Value Pictorials, e 

Complete Collection plus Big Lilustrat 
free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 


ed Magazine all 








FREE! 107 BRITISH COLONY STAMPS 
All different, from Britain's far- 
flung colonial empire. Catalog value $2.50 
Free Stamp Magazine, Approvals Send 10¢ for 
handling. Act now! NIAGARA STAMP CO., 


St. Catherines 722, Ontario. 
DIFF. WORLD | 
STAMPS é 
Valued over $20.00. Offered A introduce our Unique 
Service to Beginning z. Sem Advanced Collectors. 


UNIVERSAL, P. 0. 6, " Konesha 2, Wisconsin 














How To Speed Your Mail 
To the Correct Address 
Use the postal delivery zone number 
Include your return address 
Make sure the delivery address is correct 














UMITED STATES POSTAGE 


¢ 


Andrew Carnegie, whose life was one 
of America’s great “success stories,” 
appears on“a new 4-cent “Famous 
American” stamp to be issued Novem- 
ber 25 at New York City. 

Carnegie was a poor immigrant boy 
when he came with his family from 
Scotland to the U. S. in 1848. He held 
his first job at the age of 12 in a 
Pennsylvania cotton mill, where he 
earned $1.20 a week. In his late teens 
he became secretary to a railway super- 
intendent. He was soon promoted to 
superintendent. But hard work was 
only part of the Carnegie “success 
story.” He saved his earnings and 
bought stocks. The stocks increased in 
value and young Carnegie became a 
rich man. He grew even richer after 
founding the iron and steel works that 
bore his name. 

Carnegie believed that it was a rich 
man’s duty to use much of his wealth 
for the public good. His money estab- 
lished free public libraries, schools, and 
scientific imstitutions. He founded the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. He gave away more than 325 
million dollars to encourage education 
ind promote international goodwill. 


hic UNITED STATES 


ae "These who Deny 


y)\, freedom to others . 
ox oe 
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Deserve it not 
o ra 

“Those who Deny freedom to others 
Deserve it not for Themselves.” 

These words of Abraham Lincoln 
appear over his signature on the fifth 
“American Credo” stamp. At the left 
appears an emblem showing a seated 
figure of freedom. 

First-day sale will be held in New 
York City on November 19—the 97th 
Anniversary of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 


dress —M. RONAN 


Pay-As-You-Go 

A clerk in an airline office in Los 
Angeles recently answered the phone 
and heard a thick voice say: “Wouldja 
pleash tell me how much it costs to fly 
to San Diego?” 

“Twelve dollars, sir,” replied the girl. 

“O. K.—just a minute, operator,” an- 
swered the tipsy one. 

Suddenly there came a _ series of 
heavy and light rings as the caller 
blissfully unaware of the girl’s protests, 
dutifully dropped the money in the pay 


telephone slot. 
4. M.A. Journal 


Lazy Leapin‘ 
A kangaroo visited a psychiatrist. 
“What’s wrong?” asked the psychi- 
atrist. 
I don’t know,” replied the kangaroo 


“I just don’t feel jumpy any more.” 
Watertown Daily Times 


“How Can | Know” 


A mother, annoyed because her 15 
year-old daughter had been calling her 
boy friend too frequently, took a tip 
from a former wartime advertisement 
and posted a sign over the telephone: 

IS THIS CALL NECESSARY? 

Next day there appeared, pencilled 
on the card, a brief but logical reply: 

HOW CAN I TELL ’TILL I'VE 


MADE IT? 
Long Line 


Popularity Rise 
“Oh, Freddie, darling, you say the 
cutest, sweetest things. You know, |] 
don’t think I ever really appreciated 
you till you got this new red sports car 


It’s changed your personality!” 
Wall Street Journa! 


whole 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Have a SINGER Christmas 
and many fashion-happy New Years 


* : 

as wid 
Bright idea—bright new wardrobes are fun to 
make on this pretty green Young Budget Machine. 
Easy threading. Sews forward and back. In Cabi- 
nets, or portable case from $119.50. 


Tell Santa the savings only start here. You'll 
save the tiny SPARTAN* model price over and over 
when you sew. Dependable, made by SINGER. A 
buy at $59.50. (Not including course.) 


Great gift for mom. You'll get to use it, too. 
SLANT-O-MATIC* machine by SINGER. Helps you 
sew everything from arrow-straight seams to 


appliqués, blindstitched hems, buttonholes. 


ASHIONABLE New Years come naturally when you're gifted 
en a SINGER machine. Because you choose the fabrics 
you like, the dress styles that like you—and learn how to 
make them fit perfectly in the SINGER Sewing Course that 
comes free with every SINGER* sewing machine. 

And when you see the way your SINGER machine stitches 


smooth straight seams (even over pins) on materials like 
nylon and heavy wool; you'll be whipping up new things for 
yourself and your room in no time flat. 

Tell dad how easy it is to own one of the SINGER models, 
too. With the SINGER Budget plan you can have one for $12.00 
down and $1.95 a week. 

TO HELP YOU PLAY SANTA 


See the 12 “how to”’ sewing books...$.25 each; SINGER Scissors in Sets 
from $11.95; Sewing boxes, baskets, hampers from $1.00 at your 


‘SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Also headquarters for SINGER* Floor Care Products 
Listed in your phone book under stNGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 





x 
Like skiing? How about the Bavarian Alps? Swimming? 
Try the beautiful blue Mediterranean. Mountain climb- 
ing? Tackle the heights of Mt. Fujiyama in Japan. Today's 
Army lets you choose the oversea area where you'll be 
stationed—Europe or Far East. On duty and on leave, 
you'll be able to travel widely while you’re there. Ask 


the world at your doorstep 


ganoose your 
“armytravel 
before 
enlistment 


anyone who's traveled. Nothing beats the excitement 
of new and fascinating places. And now the Army puts 
them at your doorstep. So don't just dream of faraway 
places you'd like to see. Make your travel arrangements 
with your Army recruiter this week. See him—and choose 
your travel before you enlist! 


» US ARMY 
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7 Prominent Americans Recall 


“The Teacher Fil Never Forget” 





Excrtusive 


In tribute to all teachers dur- 
ing American Education Week (Nov. 
6-12), Scholastic Teacher asked 
seven well-known Americans to re- 
call the teachers who have had the 
most influence on their lives. 

This feature presents the replies 
of J. Edgar Hoover, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Senator Barry Gold- 
water, Dr. Thomas A. Dooley, 
Bishop Gerald Kennedy, Miss 
Frances Perkins, and David Brinkley. 








J. Edgar Hoover 


Director, F.B.I. 


My school days were blessed by the 
presence of teachers who approached 
work with selfless dedication and 

true sense of mission. Unashamedly 
levoted to their country and its ideals, 
those patriotic educators imparted far 

ore than the traditional “three R’s” 

their Duty, service, and 
bligation meant more to them than 
mere words. They sought to instill char- 
acter with subject matter, and they 
strove to imbue their students with their 
wn high sense of values. They were 
splendid, unforgettable Americans in 
of the word “Ameri- 

can.” I count it a privilege to honor 
the memory of those who are gone, 
and I am grateful for the opportuni- 
homage to those who re- 


thei 


students 


the truest sense 


ty to pay 
main. 

I take particular pleasure in saluting 
Mrs. Mabel Keppler, who, as “Miss 
White,” guided, encouraged, and in- 
spired me throughout my second grade 
at Brent Public School in Washington, 
D.C. Miss White emphasized love of 
country then. The letters of encourage- 
ment which 83-years-young Mrs. Mabel 
White Keppler continues to write me 
reflect the same thought. In phrases 
touching on working for one’s country, 


J. Edgar Hoover 


Mrs. Keppler unconsciously re-empha- 
sizes the patriotic attitudes which all 
Americans once took for granted. 

It is with great appreciation, respect, 
and affection that I acknowledge my 
debt to Mabel White Keppler and to 
my other teachers. Indeed, I shall not 
forget them! 


Eleanor Roosevelt 


I will never forget the headmistress 
of my boarding school in Great Britain, 
Mlle. Marie Souvestre. She was the 
daughter of a French poet and a re- 
markable teacher herself. She was very 
fond of Americans and believed they 
had great ability and perceptive quali- 
ties which she considered essential to 
assimilating education. She believed 
that you must live up to your highest 
convictions and that your standards 
must be kept high at all times. She ex- 
pected a great deal of her pupils but 
just because she expected it I think she 
obtained better results than would 
otherwise have been possible. 

I was with Mlle. Souvestre during 
the Boer War and though she personally 
sympathized with the Boers because 
she felt the rights of small nations were 
being violated, still she always per- 
mitted the British girls to celebrate 
their victories. The only protest she 
made was to gather the girls who were 


Eleanor Roosevelt 


Barry Goidwater 


not British into her study, and while 
the others were celebrating she lectured 
us on the rights of small nations. 


Barry Goldwater 


U.S. Senator from Arizona 


The teacher I will never forget is still 
living and she taught me in the sixth 
grade, which is quite a while ago. Her 
name is Mrs. Mabel Hancock Latham 
and the school at which she taught was 
Kenilworth in Phoenix, Ariz. Her father 
was Captain John Hancock, the sur- 
veyor who laid out the original town of 
Phoenix. Mabel was one of the first 
white girls born in that city. 

The thing I remember most of her 
and the quality that clings to her today 
is her patience and her insistence that 
as students we not only expose ourselves 
to education, but that we should be- 
come imbued with it and also with a 
desire to learn more and to apply that 
learning. 

We still carry on a regular corre- 
spondence, and even in her late 80's 
she writes in a fine legible hand. 

There were many teachers in my 
scholastic days whom I remember and 
it seems that all of them in those days 
had the quality of desiring that thei: 
pupils learn, not merely be exposed to 
learning. 

(Continued on page 4-T 
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IN EVERY 
ELEMENTARY 
GRADE 


K 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE |S THE INDISPENSABLE TEACHING TOOL 





Designed for thorough coverage of every cur- 
riculum area, The Book of Knowledge gives 


invaluable assistance in planning and develop- 


ing units of work. Because of its unique subject 


arrangement, many children can use the set 
simultaneously as they explore different aspects 
of the same problem. Because The Book of 
Knowledge has both an index and table of 
contents, it is unsurpassed in the teaching of 
index and reference skills and prepares students 
for standard reference tests. Continuously re- 
vised and up-dated, The Book of Knowledge 
is THE encyclopedia for classroom and library 


use throughout the elementary grades. 


* SCIENCE 


No other children’s encyclopedia covers so much 
science material, with such careful attention 
to the child's level of comprehension. 

SOCIAL STUDIES 
Unsurpassed asa resource in this field, The Book of 
Knowledge presents information required by courses 
of study in schools across the country so that 
it is of practical use in the unit method of teaching 

MATHEMATICS 
The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly covers the 
current approach to developmental mathematics 
than any other encyclopedia. Helpful articles 
for the teacher as well as stimulating information 
about the history of numbers and measurement 
enrich the whole math program. 

HEALTH EDUCATION 
From the structure and functions of the body 
to the use and care of athletic equipment, The Book 
of Knowledge implements the whole health 
education and recreation program 

MUSIC and ART 
In more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and 
development of art forms, in fascinating descriptions 
of musical compositions, The Book of 
Knowledge reinforces your music and art programs. 

LANGUAGE ARTS 
In richness and diversity of literature, The Book 
of Knowledge is outstanding among encyclopedia 
Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and 
literature from other countries uniquely enriches 
the language arts program 


NEW soox or kNowLepce 

20 volumes—7,922 pages—of enrichment material for 
classroom and library. Quick fact-finding cross 
index plus concise fact entries. 11,742 illustrations 
(1,561 in color): big, dramatic bleed photographs, 
drawings, modern charts and 325 maps 





























GROLIER 
SOCIETY INC. 


The Grolier Building 
575 Lexington Ave. New York 22, N. Y. 


. ST1160 
THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION 
International Headquarters 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, the latest information on 
the modern Book of Knowledge, plus related curriculum aids. 


NAME_______ 
SCHOOL 

ADDRESS ——_________ 

— ZONE ___ STATE 





Thomas A. Dooley 


Dr. Thomas A. Dooley 
Muong Sing, Laos 


teacher 


I cannot isolate any one any 
more than I can isolate any one tongue 
that spoke of truth to me, or one heart 
that spoke of love to me, or one mind 
that spoke of reason to me, or one 
sympathy that taught me to understand 

All my teachers, the wonderful and 
the ugly, blended together to plant in 
me, usually without my having any 
realization of it, those intangible and 
indispensable “things.” Then suddenly 
in the horror, stink, and wretchedness 
of Viet Nam 1954, I found that I had 
been well taught. I had the wher 


Scholastic 
| EACHER 


The Weekly News Review of Education & 
Teaching Guide for Scholastic Magazines 
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DEPARTMENTS 


News 
Teaching Guide 
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Look and Listen 


ARTICLES 


Chamber Drama 

Social Studies Textbooks Section 
(Senior Scholastic, Junior Scho 
lastic, World Week only) 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published in nine edi 
tions weekly as the Teacher Edition of Senior 
Scholastic, World Week, Practical English, Junior 


Explorer, News 
Pilot, by 
42nd 


Scholastic, NewsTime, News 
Trails, News Ranger, and News 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc., 33 West 


Street, New York 36, N.Y 


Gerald Kennedy 
withal to survive, endure prevail 
and conquer. 

My greatest “teacher” was the sad- 
ness and filth of the humanity left over 
by the Indochinese war. Plunged into 
their bleat and cry I found what it is 
that all men yearn for. It is not neces- 
sarily goods and gadgets. It is not nec- 
essarily antibiotics and airplanes. All 
men yearn for that something human, 
that something universal, that spiritual 
thing that has many titles, but all-come 
under the word “love.” Those tender, 
terrible nights in the refugee camps of 
Haiphong, just like these windy 
tain ones ... here in the huge unbeliev- 
able Lao nightland, these nights allow 
me a moment to stop my work and rest 
And I can think. And I can unde 

And I understand now that one of 
the greatest aspects of the moral splen- 
dor that is part of the gift of life, is that 
each 


moun- 
rstand 


each of us, as individuals, can love 
other, as individuals, and we can love 
ill men in all lands everywhere 
everywhen. The wretched and sick liv- 
ing on this sad cut of earth have shown 
me the true beauty and power ol the 
simplest act of all mankind the act 


of lov ing others. 


Dr. Gerald Kennedy 


Bishop, The Methodist Church, 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Area 


and 


Any man who has had one great 
teacher has more than he deserves. | 
have had several, but the one I put first 
vas Miss Margaret Painter, who taught 
public speaking at Modesto H.S. in 
California. She found me floundering 
in the hopes and torments of teen-age- 


After 
I knew 


dom and made the path straight 
being in her class a few weeks 
vhat I wanted to do. 

Margaret Painter had the quiet au- 
thority of quality. It was unthinkable 
to give anything less than your best in 
her class. I remember her saying after 

public speaking contest I won (but 
only because my opponents were espe- 
inept): “That would have been 
good enough for some people.” I think 


( ially 


Frances Perkins 


David Brinkley 

the highest praise she gave m¢ 
was: “That sounds like you.” She was 
one of those wonderful teachers whos« 
characters shine in their own light and 
the darkness of the passing years neve 


evel 


puts it out. 


Frances Perkins 


Former Secretary of Labor 


4 teacher of the classical languages 
it Mount Holyoke College made per 
haps the greatest impression upon mé¢ 
had. She was 


ardent in her 


of any professor I ever 
very scholarly but 
ippreciation of the literature of Latin 


recall hei 


ilso 


vhich we were reading. I 
impression upon me prin ipally becaus« 
she was the first person who ever chal 
student's ac 
ceptance than 


the “best possible” as a standard. She 


lenged a somewhat lazy 


of “well enough” rather 
blazed at me for having slipped along 
casual way when I might have 
done a first-class job of translation. It 
worked; and although Latin was not 
my major subject I carried off the year 


In a 


vith a high grade 


David Brinkley 


NBC-TV Commentator 


several teachers | will al 
but one in particular 
whose me was a 
high school (New Hanover H.S., Wil- 
mington, N.C.) English teacher named 
C. C. Chadbourn, who first showed and 
explained to me the clear joy (and it is 
of being able to 


Chere are 
ways remember 
with 


memory stays 


nothing less than that 
a pure and lucid paragraph. | 
have neither seen nor heard from him 
in more than 20 years, but I have never 
done a day’s work since then without 


write 


increasing my debt to him. 


a wr rrr ery 
] ) 
} Because of this American Education } 
) Week feature, news begins on page} 
}6-T this week. Next week, the news 4 
will be back on page 1-T. 
,] 4 

~ 


SS eed 





People who 


make things 
happen... 
make 
Britannica 


exciting. 


One of the advantages of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is 
that students get information 
on any subject directly from 
the greatest minds in the 
world. 

A student looking up “Space- 
Time” will find a thorough ac- 
count by the world’s most 
famous expert, Albert Einstein. 
Or, if he seeks information 
about the intricate workings of 
the F.B.I., what could be more 
exciting than to learn about it 
from J. Edgar Hoover? 

Dr. Einstein, Ralph Bunche 
and Jonas Salk are just thre« 
of the forty Nobel Prize win- 
ners who have interpreted their 
theories and discoveries in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Great authorities like these 
make subjects come to life— 
and become far more meaning- 
ful to students at high school 
level. Is it any wonder that the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica has 
come to be essential to every 
secondary school and library? 


“The reference standard of the world” 


HNCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to John R. Rowe, Dept. 212-ED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, IIlinois. 
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* EDUCATION NEWS OF 


THE WEEK * 





. 

English Overhaul! 

The Commission on English of the 
College Entrance Exami 
last month unveiled a sweeping pro- 
gram that is expected to upg ide the 
teaching of English on a national scale 
in much the same way as recent pro 
grams in science and mathem 

With the influential backing 
College Board, expected fow 
support, and the cooperati 
national groups as the Natio 
of Teachers of 
sion’s program undoubtedly 
a powerful impact on Eng! 

In addition, the Commission 
posely has its program underw 
effort to be ready when—ratl 
if, spokesmen indicate hopefull 
National Defense Education Act 
tended to the humanities. In tl 
Federal funds would be avail 
summer institutes to imp I 
ing of English, as well as f 
used in English instruction 

With that view in mind 
mission last month released 
inary statement of basic pri 
dealing 


} 


tion Board 


t 


English, the 


1 
1ST 


recommendations 
teaching of college-preparat 
in U.S. high schools. 

It also announced a series 
institutes which will concentrate 
proving the teaching of higl 
English, beginning with a training 
stitute next summer and ex} 

20 institutes involving som« 
school teachers in the summer 

It further reported that it 
oping a series of kinescopes in | 
literature, and composition t 
English teaching which can be 
at teachers’ conventions, meeting 
institutes. Work is also bein 
book lists, examinations 
curricula for grades 9 th 

In its preliminary stateme 
Preparation in English, 
sion made these points 
>“The special function of I 
ers is to encourage study 
lish language and of 
English, and thus to enlive 
of human and aestheti 
discipline the expression 
to them.” 

PA chief goal is 
sive teaching loads.” 
lish should have no more thar 
dents and no more than four classes 

PHigh school English students should 
write an average of 350 to 500 words 
a week. This should be in the form of 
short weekly compositions grades 9 
and 10, with longer essays (from three 
to 10-12 pages ) in grade s 11 and 12 


+ 


“reduction of exces 
A teacher of Eng 


100 stu- 


mistaken 
r ntirely 


Commission “regards as 
that eliminates 
the reading of essays by the 


Phe 
neasure 
tear he rs 
esponsible for the assignments 
>Grammar is “an essential part of the 
English curriculum,” and “every effort 
should be made to bring English teach- 
reast of new developments this 
teacher should become fa- 
nodern 


ers ib 
field. Every 
niliar with the basic 
linguistic scholarship, and should be 


ideas of 
ncouraged to apply them to his teach 
g about language.” 

PFor the most part, English students 

written orig¢- 


] 
iltogether 


should read whole works 
inally in English 
pieces which have been réwritten, di- 


gested 


( avoiding 


or drastically abridged). It is 
1] 


that a book is old or 


ype 


ss important 
v than that it is “excellent.” “A h 
Says the ( 


tin of 


ful sign” in literature, om- 
mission’s chairman, Harold C. Ma 
Harvard Univ., “is the prolifer tion of 
od paperbacks.” 
The 


irst implementation F l 


get 


Commissions progran 
training 
summer at the Univ. of 
; 


ypnot 


stitute next 


some 60 
hig! 


Michigan. There, 


(representing schools 
ind colleges, but 
vill hammer out a three-part 
for language, literature, and ¢ 
The three-week institute 

train personnel to teach the expected 


teachers” 
“mostly colleges 
syllabus 
IN posi 
tion will also 
college campuses In 
the summer of 1962. 

Taking the lead in the training 
stitute will be Helen C. White of the 
Univ. of Wisconsin (literature Albert 
Kitzhaber of Dartmouth sition 
ind W. Nelson Francis of Franklin 
ind Marshall College (languags 

The 1962 summer institutes will 
tiply the influence of the program by 
training of Eng 


20 institutes on 


com 


mul- 


oncentrating on the 


lish teachers by extending it to 45-50 
teachers at each of 20 campuses. (Al- 
signed up to cooperate in the 
program: Harvard, Univ. of Michigan, 
New York Univ., Univ. of Washington. ) 

Teachers enrolling in the six-week 
institutes will take three courses, prob- 
ably for graduate university credit. Col 
leges will be asked to select teachers 
from nearby areas to facilitate a follow 
following 


ready 


up program in the semestet 


the institutes 
By 1963, says Chairman Martin, “we 


hope our infection will become epi 


touch in some way 


publications, kine 


demic and 
{ through 


scopes etc 


meetings 
the approximately 90,000 

high school English teachers in the 

country 
Che kl 


tested 


demonstrate 
When com 


series of 12 


lescopes will 
issroom practices 
three 
each language, literature 

Che entire program of the Commis 


the NCTE 


W ill be 


! 
| 
ple ted there 


composition 
will be discussed al 
convention in Chicago Nov. 24-26 

[The Commission—appointed a year 
ago—is composed of school and college 
teachers of English. Executive director 
is Floyd Rinker. Inquiries regarding the 
addressed to him 
183 Com- 
Mass 


sion 


program should be 
at: Commission on English 


monwealth Ave., Boston 16, 


ASCD Defense 


Defense of the “self-contained” class- 
the wake of demands 
quarters for “depart 
was issued last week by 


room—in from 


some greate! 
mentalization” 
the Association fo1 


Curriculum Development 


and 


Supervision 

Che defense came in the form of an 

88-page booklet, The Self-Contained 
Continued on page 10-T) 


ee eee 


and 


FORTIETH 
wo Letters 
the Editor 

Congratulations on the 40th a 
believe that you have reached middle-age 
hen you still speak the language of youth 
join with ues 

of the 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
1920-1960 
f Scholastic Magazines. It is difficult to 
eloquently effectivel; It is 
piration you have brought to the 


my olle ab 
help and _ in- 
teach- 


pleasure to 
appreciation 


ng profession 
Lawrence G. Derthick 


U.S. Commissioner of Education 


the Editor 
Forty years of outstanding service to 
America is inde ed ; notable 


myriad 


the schools of 

omplishment. May I join with 

of Scholastic’s friends to extend 
ratulations to Mr. M.R 


heartiest 
at »bins« yn 


ind his associates. I hope Scholastic has 
many more happy birthdays 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt 
Director, Department of Education 


National Catholic Welfare Conference 


Editor: 

congratulations on the achieve- 
first 40 years. Your high 
service and 
respected and 
country. All 


To the 
Hearty 
ments of your 
standards of public your 
imaginative leadership ar 
iated throughout the 
wishes for the next 40 
John H. Fischer, Dean 
College, Columbia 


ipprec 
good 


Teachers Unit 


To the Editor: 
Forty years of 
education deserves America’s proudest sa 
lute. Congratulations and a happy birth- 
day to Scholastic Magazines. 
Henry H. Hill, President 
George Pe abody College 
Nashville Tenn 


distinguished service to 


for Teachers 








SPECIAL 
TELEVISION 
REPORT: 


THE 


INFLUENTIAL 
AMERICANS: 
TEACHERS 


‘ENERAL ELECTRIC invites the teach- 

J ers of America to witness an im- 
portant documentary report on new 
methods of teaching that are actually 
being practiced in our public-school 
systems. These are methods which may 
profoundly influence the direction of 
education in America. “The Influential 
\mericans’ will show gifted teachers at 
work under actual classroom conditions; 
video-taped lessons to be broadcast from 


an airplane to a potential audience 


of 5,000,000 students; new ideas in 
teacher training; an elementary school 
divided into teacher-student “‘teams”’; 
high-school lectures addressed to 
planned classes five times the normal 
size; and the latest experiments in “lan- 
guage laboratories.” 

“The Influential Americans” promises 
to be a milestone in public-affairs broad- 
casting. Don’t miss it. Urge your friends 


to watch, too. 


SUNDAY, NOV. 13, 9 PM (EST), CBS TELEVISION NETWORK 





Consult your newspaper for time and station. Program sponsored by General Electric, pro- 
duced by Arthur D. Morse and the staff of CBS Reports, reported by Howard K. Smith, 
based upon research by Mr. Morse for his recent book, “Schools of Tomorrow—Today.” 








GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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*% TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 
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* 
IN THIS ISSUE 


lL. News in Review: See Vi 
Review, pp. 6-8, and Net 


oa. 


2. Civics and Citizenship: ( 
Americ 


zens at Work, p. 17; 
pp. 18-19; also, see World N 
view, pp. 6-8. 

3. World Geography: 
many, pp. 10-16; also 
in Review, pp. 6-8 

t. World History: 
especially pp. 12-16; also 
Vews in Review, pp. 6-8 

5. American Issues: 
College, pp. 18-19. 

6. Guidance: Hou 
It?, p. 22; Ask Gay He 

7. Testing Material: A 
for the Unit on Germa 


Vi 


see questions in this T. 
8. General Interest: Ov 
Peter 
puzzle 


mortals Coope! 


} 


rossword 


, 22 
p a. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


The Newsmakers 
Jackie” Kennedy and “I 


vives of the Presidentia 


BATTLE PAGE (p. 9) 


Che major parties 
farm po 


lic 


covernment 


Procedure 


Assign bright student 
the nature and causes 
plus problem. Be prepar 
plain “parity” and the 
Follow | 


Jram. student 
ceneral class ( 


] 


LISCUSSIO 


Discussion Questions 


1. Industries all have 
Why do vou think that 
should give farmers 
tionr 

What is meant 
farm income goes, so goe 

3. How do vou exp! 
woblem of surplus cro 


} How 


mtrol surplus crop 


has the a 
pl 
5. In what respects 
parties agree on gover! 


CVr Where do the i 


Things to Do 
Have 


the Presidential can 


CV? What issues ha 


your students 


] } 


luring the pre 


UNIT: GERMANY (pp. 10-16) 


rood Cit Key Ideas to Stress 


Worl 
divide a 


Fifteen vears atte 
still a 
ts forme! capital, Is 


rt ¢ 


IS a tree 


ymmunist, part 


] } 
Gemocra 


Germany has a Com 
t. subject to Soviet 
Che soviet 


Germany 


desire to 

the chief 

reunification 
West 


of living. It 


Germal 


locatio 
Cold War 


manutacture d goods 


ce in the 


vith those of 
But 
vod be 


farm la 


German 


natic 


ms 
vust import f¢ 
Germany's good 
Communist East 
Germany s industrial 


xercised great 
Howeve1 gores 

d in defeat in \ ld Wars 
Nazi regin Adolf 
' ] 


Jews ind iCal 
yf the Nazis Ve 8) | ital] 
Hitler brought G any to 


rid 


S1VE 


Under the 
villi ms of 
thtered 
st < mmplete devastatio W 
Var II. Today 
1 with the 


a revitalized G 
United States 
orld nations in NATO. K 
iuer and Willy Brandt, West Ger 
] hb! 


litical leaders ire t mcny 


nany 
. 
| other 


mrad 


Assignments 


7 


Pages 10-1] 1) Su 
d ibout We 
wing he idin 
Area ind 
Agriculture 
Resources Living S 


) 


the Rul 


names 


il I nports 
portance I 
3) Li 
famous in the field 
| 


ure ant 


Pages 


c1ience 
14-16 l dentil he fol 
er Wilhelm II; A f Hitle: 
rad Adenauer; Willy Brandt 
facts which sho 
in aggressor nat 
3) Explain how G 
the divided nation 
Tell how West Germany 
in the defense 


b suppo! 


Germany AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Showing a Filmstrip 

Many teachers may wish to teach the 
with their regula: 
iss study of Germany in World Geog- 
I iphy and World History 


a filmstrip on 


In conjunction 
] 


In that case, 


Germany could be used 


} 


to prepare students for the discussion 


A Geography Lesson 
A) Map Work: 
World W« k as 


iW reehand 


Using the map m 
students cai 
divided Ger 
Tell the stu 
Bonn, Ham 


the Ruhr and 


a guia 
maps I 
} 


noteDook 


l these rivers and 
Elbe Weser, Dan 
Kiel Canal, North 
ea 1) Indicate the coun 


Balt 
I Shade the 


rdering Germ ( 
1 of East Germany 
B) Map Reading: 
Which part tf Ger 
Communist? Why is Berlin’s 
unfavorable to the free 
airlift” necessary 
ade in 1948? 
vy the inset map of Berlin. Why 
illed “divided Berlin”? 


what 


nany is free? 
location 


Why 
to break the 


world? 


Ger 
What 
| barriers separate Germany from 


If hbors? VW hic h 


countries does 


ire a common border? 

ountries are sep 
? 

nany only by a political 


line? Of 


vartime 


rom (,e1 
vhat significance is 
during 


the 


inset map of Germany 
inv s borders changed 


Study German cation in Eu 


on the wall map. Why is Germany 


located ii he “heartland of 


major rivers 
rce within Ger 


Learning from Pictures (p. 13) 


1. If this picture page carried no title 


able to iden 
is German? Why or 


tions, would vou be 
iotr 

2, How 
th American 

3. What comments by the American 
teen-agers in the Good Citizens at Work 
irticle on page 17 


ticular? Why? 


do these teen-agers compare 


teen ivers 


mpressed you in par 


Discussion Questions (pp. 14-16) 
1. When the Civil War 


ig the U. S., Abraha 


was threat 


Lincoln said, 





“A house divided against itself cannot 
stand... .It will become all one thing 
or all the other.” In what way are the 
words of Lincoln appropriate to our 
discussion of Germany today? 

2. How did Germany become a di- 
vided nation? ; 

3. What makes the reunification of 
Germany difficult? 

1. How does West Germany’s mem- 
bership in NATO and the European 
Common Market indicate its position in 
the Cold War? 

5. What makes Germany a 
trouble spot in the Cold War? 


majo! 


Things to Do 


1. Ask students to bring to class news 
tems and cartoons relating to the issue 
if divided Germany. Use these mate- 
rials to provoke further discussion. 

2. Bright students can be assigned to 
read and report on William L. Shirer’s 
newly published history of Nazi Ger- 
many, The Rise and Fall of the Third 


Re l¢ h 


GOOD CITIZENS (p. 17) 


[wenty-four high school students 
from Muskego, Wisconsin, visited West 
Germany earlier this year. Here they 
report on what they learned. This arti- 

le ties in with the Unit on Germany. 


WHAT’S AHEAD 


November 9, 1960 
Unit: Free Europe's Big Four—4 
Italy. 


November 16, 1960 


Unit: Asia’s Communist Giant 
Red China. 


November 23, 1960 


No Issue: Thanksgiving recess 





AMERICAN ISSUES (pp. 18-19) 


This article reviews the procedures 
of the Electoral College; tells why it has 
come under criticism; states the argu- 
ments which have been advanced for 
abolishing it and for retaining it; and 
describes proposals for amending it. 


Discussion Questions 


1. On Election Day, voters will cast 
their ballots for the candidates of their 
choice. Why, then, do we say that voters 
do not vote directly for President? 

2. How does the Electoral College 
system work? 

3. Why may a Presidential candidate 
win a majority of the popular vote but 
fail to win the election? 





| TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 








RED CHINA 


Nov. 16 in World Week 


Mao's China, by Peggy 
Series No. 136), 1959, 
Association, 345 East 
York 17, New York. 
hina’s Resources for Heavy Industry, by 
eodore Shabad (Focus Vol. 9, No. 3), 
15¢, American Geographical Society, 
Broadway at 156th Street, New York 32, 
New York. Hunger in China: Letters from 
the Communes—2, by R. L. Walker (Neu 
Leader, May 30, 1960, Sec. 2), 1960, 25¢, 
\ Leader, 7 East 15th Street, New York 
New York 


PAMPHLETS: 
iin He id 
Foreign Policy 
Street, New 


BOOKS: Land of the Chinese People, by 
ielia Spencer, $2.95 (Lippincott, 1951). 
ting to Know the Two Chinas, by 

harles R. Joy, $2.50 (Coward, McCann, 

1960). Let’s Visit China, by John C. Cald- 
95 (Day, 1959) 


ell, $2 


Khrushchev Acts to Show 
Red China Who's Boss,” U. S. News & 
World Report, Aug. 29, 1960. “Mao Ver- 
sus Khrushchev,” Newsweek, Aug. 29, 1960. 
“Symbol of Red China’s Drives,” Business 
Week, July 16, 1960. “Keep Khrushchev in 
the Middle of the Road,” Christian Century, 
July 13, 1960. “Haunting Enigma of Red 
China,” by H. E. Salisbury, N. Y. Times 
June 12, 1960. “Atlantic Report 


ARTICLES: 


Magazine ’ 


on China,” Atlantic Monthly, Aug., 1960. 
“U. S. China Policy: Change in Air,” by 
N. Stanford, Foreign Policy Bulletin, March 
1, 1960. “Red China Against Russia?” by 
H. E. Salisbury, Saturday Evening Post, 
March 19, 1960. “Breaching the China 
Wall,” by M. H. Fried, Saturday Review, 
March, 1960. “Of Mao, Sukarno, and Ali 
Baba,” by W. A. Hanna, Reporter, March 
3, 1960. “New Crackdown in Red China: 
Now It’s the Workers’ Turn,” U. S. News 
& World Report, May 9, 1960 


FILMS: China Under Communism, 22 
minutes, sound, black & white or color, sale 
or rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, III. 
Observes all phases of Chinese life; de- 
scribes China’s most critical social and eco- 
nomic problems. Face of Red China, 54 
minutes, sound, black & white, sale or rent, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film 
Division, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, New York. Produced by CBS-TV. Re- 
port on conditions inside Communist China; 
covers the communes, etc. 


FILMSTRIPS: Challenge by China, 53 
frames, N. Y. Times, Office of Educational 
Activities, 229 West 43rd Street, New York 
36, New York. Describes the country, its 
people, leaders, strength, weaknesses, and 
ties to Russia. Considers the position of 
Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa 
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4. What proposals for charging the 
Electoral College system have been 
offered? What is your reaction to these 
proposals? 


Things to Do 

World Week invites its student read- 
ers to voice their opinions on whether 
the present Electoral College system 
should be changed. Letters should be 
addressed to Editor, World Week, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, New 
York. Best letters will be published in 
our Say What You Please column. 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(p. 20) 
In this issue, World Week presents 
a brief autobiographical sketch of Peter 
Cooper, builder of the first American 
steam locomotive. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 21 


I. Cartoon Reading: 1-status of Berlin; 
2-Soviet Russia wants the Western Allies 
to remove their troops from West Berlin; 
3-that both countries’ policies are directed 
by the same man, Khrushchev; 4-East Ger- 
many is a Soviet Russian puppet or satel- 
lite. 

II. What Did You Read?: 1-Federal Re- 
public; 2-Bonn; 3-Alps Mountains; 4-West 
Germany; 5-they link various regions with- 
in Germany; 6-they contain vast coal fields 
and major industries; 7-steel, autos, chemi- 
cals, textiles, etc.; 8-second to U. S.; 9- 
Willy Brandt; 10-Konrad Adenauer; 11 
Kaiser; 12-European Coal and Steel Com 
munity; European Common Market; Eu 
ratom; etc. 

III. When Did It Happen?: 4-2-3-5-1 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-its 
natural resources; its energetic, industrious 
population; favorable location for trading; 
U. S. aid, etc.; 2-the Western Allies, in- 
cluding West Germany, would like to see 
Germany reunified through free elections 
while the Soviets would like to bring West 
Berlin and West Germany under Commu- 
nist domination. Red West 
Berlin, and along the border between East 
and West Germany, might involve the free 
world and the Soviet bloc in a full-scale 
war. 


pressures on 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, page 24 
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NEWS ful experience with the self-contained room, it is because a strong case exists. 
‘ lassroom as evidenced by the subse Problems can be met through this or 
Continued from page 6-1 juent school records of its graduates ganization that must inevitably be met 
Classroom, which editor Edith Roach In a foreword ASCD president if one is to have a good school.” The 
tential Arthur W. Foshay warns that attacks booklet’s aim, he says, is that “the 
self-contained classroom, gen values this kind of organization permits 





Snyder says “sets forth the p 
ities (often realized)” of tl 
contained classroom pl n. now im use il based on the assumption that will not be casually overlooked when 
in most American elementar chools pe ialized instruction leads to greater questions of reorganization are consid 
hig] idemic achievement, can sometimes ered” by schoolmen. 
schools. to ill-advised reorganization of Copies of The Self-Contained Class- 
Miss Snyder is principal of We chool programs room may be ordered from the ASCD, 
School in Pontiac, Mich., which has h mments: “If the authors plead 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6 
\ for the self-contained class- D.¢ single copy, $1.25 


and in many American 


extensive and apparently 
Reasoning Test 


This week UNESCO will attempt to 
shed some light on an intriguing ques 


tion: Do children in different countries 


aT P ~ TRIP ROUND | use different processes of reasoning in 
. ieee A solving problems? 
 ) 4 — | UNESCO will 


lo get some answers 


wes arouno THE WORLD! | is! sine 
>Vvear-O1ds In navions, in 
THE WORLD ® cluding the United States, Belgium 


England, Finland, France, Israel, Italy 





How often have you dreamed of making that trip around the world? Been stay- 
ing at home these last few summers to save up the money? Been waiting until the 
children have grown up? 


Poland, Scotland, Sweden, and Yugo- 
slavia. In this country, the tests will be 
given to students in Hancock County, III 
Well, here’s your once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to win a trip around the world Hamilton, Ohio; and Revere, Mass. 
via Pan American Airways! Scholastic Teacher's “Wings Around the World” con- [he UNESCO project—called the In 
test will award a complete 52-day, expense-paid, NEA-Western Illinois University ternational Study of Intellectual Func 
Round-the-World Tour worth $2,705! tioning—is being directed by Dr. Arthur 
But suppose you don’t win the top prize? Well, you might win one of the v8 . wer, fon pees cae 
THREE SETS OF THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, for the three runners-up be eee ene iestiind’ ws oe 
Or one of the 53 OTHER PRIZES offered in Scholastic Teacher's most fabulous plained, educators thea will he able to 


1 ‘ on ~ 9 4 | 
travel contest ever! What do you have to do? It’s easy! determine what teaching methods in 


>What to Do: Just write a letter, essay or article about why you'd like to take the different countries have contributed 


a trip around the world. Want to satisfy a life-long desire? Gather material to 
improve your instruction? Or just plain curious about life in other lands? Write 
your reasons in 750 words or less. Type your entry double-spaced. NO ENTRIES 
WILL BE RETURNED. 


Who Is Eligible: Any full-time U. S. teacher, supervisor, curriculum specialist, r ° 

school librarian or administrator in a public, private, or parochial elementary or Don t Miss * 2 6 
secondary school. (You do NOT have to be a subscriber to Scholastic Magazines like it or not! 

in order to enter.) 

Deadline for Entries: Entries must be received on or before January 15, 1961. Bibliography of Books for Children, 


Send to: Travel Contest, Scholastic Teacher magazine, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 36. a 134-page bulletin published by the 
Association for Childhood Education 


FIRST PRIZE NEA-Western Illinois University Round-the-World | {nternational. It lists quality books (both 
Tour via Pan American Airways. 52-day tour be-| lassics and recent titles) for children 
gins and ends in San Francisco. Date of depar- from four to 12. Order from: ACEI 
ture: June 28, 1961. Itinerary: Hawaii, Japan, 3615 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washing- 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, Thailand, India, Egypt, | ton 16. DA $1.50). 

Greece, Italy, France, and England. Tour covers Modern Foreign Languages in the 
all lodging, and most meals outside the United Elementary School: Teaching Tech- 
States. (Tour value: $2,705.) niques, by Elizabeth Keesee, published 

SECOND THROUGH The three runners-up to the top prize winner will | by the U.S. Office of Education. This 

FOURTH PRIZES each receive a 20-volume set of the 1961 WORLD| 65-page booklet suggests teaching tech- 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. niques and describes visual materials 

FIFTH THROUGH The following three runners-up will each receive a | games, songs, and other material de 

SEVENTH PRIZES 15-volume set of the 1961 CHILDCRAFT. veloped to improve instruction. Avail 

EIGHTH THROUGH The next 25 runners-up will each receive an 18-| Ane from: U.S. Govemment Printing 

THIRTY-SECOND PRIZES inch HAMMOND GLOBE. “a. Wide then Wael tee, 

THIRTY-THIRD THROUGH The final 25 runners-up will each receive the three- | \oices of all US, presidents since 

FIFTY-SEVENTH PRIZES volume set of CARL SANDBURG’S ABRAHAM LIN- | 2. niamin Harrison. Available (while 
COLN (Dell Laurel paperback edition). they last) from: Travelers Insurance 


DON’T DELAY! START YOUR ENTRY TODAY! Companies, Hartford 15, Conn 


to the development of better under 


standing of subject matter among pu- 


og 
£ 
| 
| 


pils and to put those methods to use 


in their own school systems 





WHAT PRICE 
PROSPERITY ? 


The greatest prosperity this country has ever 

known depends on our knowing—and acting 

upon —these facts: 

e@ Foreign competition has already invaded 
American industry to the danger point. As 
a result of this alarming loss of sales to 
foreign manufacturing, hundreds of Ameri- 
can companies are moving their manufac- 
turing abroad—in order to survive! 


e@ The largest cost in American production 
today is labor. American wage levels have 
ballooned production costs sky-high in com- 
parison with foreign costs. Wage increases 
that force selling prices above competing 
materials, also can create unemployment 
within an industry by inroads of these com- 
peting materials. This is what happened in 
the coal industry where ever-rising prices 
invited competition from other fuels. 


e@ Cutting production costs must come through 
the ingenuity of American management. 
Productivity must be increased. Products 
must be constantly improved. Inflation must 
be controlled. Waste of manpower must be 
eliminated. All are basic ways production 
costs can be cut, to help bring American 
industry into a competitive price area with 
foreign imports. 

The most vital need facing Americans today 
is to learn the economic truths about ourselves. 
We must know exactly what we will have to 
pay for sound prosperity. And we must act 
upon these facts. 


If we don’t, we will be committing slow 
economic suicide. 


REPUBLIC 
STEEL 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





a=) ele le) i(ombe) (-1-) Mal -1| ol-Med g-1-) c-) 
Teli lalemmelcel-jel-leia mm alin 
silelel-1aaMe-)(-1-) Mm elgele lt loa c-) 


One way to increase purchasing power is by 
producing better quality goods with fewer 
man-hours per product. Republic Steel has 
some of the most modern, highly productive 
machinery for turning wire into bolts, nuts, 
and rivets—15 million pieces a day. 


Republic is also one of the largest manu- 
facturers of barbed wire and woven wire 
fence for farm use. Additionally, miles and 
miles of wire are sold to specialty manufac- 
turers who convert it into a variety of articles, 
such as screws, springs for mattresses and 
automobile seats, supermarket push carts, 
and display racks. 
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Books 





THE JEFFERSON IMAGE IN THE 
PUBLIC MIND, by Merrill D. Pete 
son. (Oxford Univ. Press, New York 
1960, 548 pp., $8.50.) 


For whatever reasons 


mind has seized upon certaii 
figures and created images 
had an existence and an influer 
from their fidelity to the 
was the case with Jefferson 


sor Peterson has traced the 


omplex, and often contradict 


of Jefferson from his death 


through the New Deal. In 
these successive configurations, he has 
ilso illuminated the American who 
venerated or abused them. What Amer- 
icans made of Jefferson is a meaningful 
they thought of them 


capturing 


what 


index to 
Ives 
I the 
the guardians of 
t] 


main, politicians have been 
the 
herefore usable Jeffersonian 
Nullifiers in the 1830’s who 


Jette state’s-righter; Jac KS 


fragmented and 
image 
1¢ lized 


rson the nians 
shipped him as th 
Southerners who { 
rationale fol 
oncluded that t] 


centralized g 


lor 
emocracy ; 


the secessl 
es who ¢ 
fear of 
i€ only 


l ial freedom 


stumbling block 


Let your class take part 
in the year’s greatest 
adventure! 


———— 


—— 


eres 


Send for Free Series 


\ oe 
a pimalayagram, Sass 


aa 


— 


— 


The first packet includes a 28” x 1 
the area for the classroom and 4 
the first 4-page Himalayagram f 


dents. Later issues to follow 


of Himalayagrams 


from the Publishers of World Book Encyclopedia 


Follow Sir Edmund Hillary, Mt 


Himalaya to test high altitude survival 
Give your students background informa 
tion on this scientific search. The series is 
yours for the asking. Fill out the coupon 
to receive your set now! 


Fieid Enterprises Educational Corporat 


Everest’s 
conqueror, as he leads the World Book En- 
cyclopedia Scientific Expedition to the 


Himalayagram 

World Book Encyclopedia 

Merchandise Mart 

Chicago 54, lilinois 

Please send a complete Himalayagram 
packet for my class. 

Name 


School 


Address 


But in the twentieth century, Jefter- 
son appears in a broader configuration. 
As the New Deal in particular and 
American politics in general exceeded 
the boundaries of traditional Jeffersoni- 
an concepts, there emerged a new fig 
ure—that of Jefferson as the hero of 
American culture. Professor Peterson 
symbolizes this final canonization in the 
restoration of Monticello as “shrine” and 
in the building of the Jefferson Memo 
rial as “temple.” 


bor »k 


of historiography, 


kind 
with 


] 


beliefs and 


is an exciting 
for it 


assumptions 


Peterson’s 
deals 
questions of 
Imagination 

Mrs. Auprey Hopcins 
TRAGEDY, by 
Yale University 


1959, 178 pp 


VISION OF 
Sewall 
Haven, 


(tHE 
Ric hard B 
Press, Neu 
$4.00.) 


this volume, first 
1959, is rapidly 


» secret that 
l in March 
a standard work in the lite: 
that 
trag- 
the 


popula 


It is ne 
publishes 
bec ming 
criticism concerning 
of all literary 


W ho 


ature and 


most elusive forms 
edy As the 
Yale English 
course Tragedy. English 61, Protesso1 
Sewall is a writer very much in contact 


teacher heads 


Department's 


with his subject. 

In addition to chapters 
form, tragedy as related to Christianity 
and a brief discussion of tragedy and 
the modern world, the author concen 
trates on some of the great landmarks 
in the writing of He 
a pene trating disc ussion of the Book of 
Job, and out the hip 
between the great Bible figure’s prid 
ind that pride with which the Greeks 


on tragK 


tragedy gives 


points relations 


concerned in their great dramatic 
tragedies 

The « hapter on Sophox les’ Oedipus 
the King builds on the ideas established 
in the discussion of Job, and enlarges 
the scope of the book with a discussion 
of the “Is there 
tice in a where, for 
clear to the ethical understanding, the 
happens to the best?” In 
the author is always careful 


were 


eternal question yus 


world no reason 


worst his 
analysis, 
to point out that “no analysis can con 
part of the rich 
What 
system; it is 
sense of life.” 


than a 


meaning of the’ play. 


vey more 
emerges 
is not a doctrine or a 
rather an impression 01 
Additional chapters include discus- 
sions of Doctor Faustus, King Lear, The 
Scarlet Letter, The Brothers Karama- 
zov, and Faulkner's Absalom, Absalom! 
Comprehensive footnotes and references 
go far in making this work a must fo1 
concerned the literature 
and real understanding 


persons with 

and criticism 

of tragedy 
Hersert B. KENNEDY, JR 
speec h and Drama Dept. 


Hunter College, N.Y 





FOR YOUR NEXT 


BOOK BAZAAR 


ALL-NEW, UP-TO-DATE COLORPRINT TM 
MAPS AND ATLASES 
for HOME-SCHOOL-OFFICE-GIFTS 


GIANT 50” x 38” MAPS 
IN FULL COLOR 


- EUROPE — SOUTH AMER- 

PACIFIC NORTH AMERICA — ASIA — 
CANADA NEAR EAST — SOLAR 
SYSTEM — STAR CHART 


plus: STORYLAND — BIBLE LANDS. 
ALL BEST SELLERS AT 29¢ 


WORLD, VACATION & HIGHWAY ATLASES, 
WALL MAPS OF THE WORLD... 


from 29¢ to $5.95 


Get full details of this 
SPECIAL MAP PLAN © Write today 
for BOOK BAZAAR BROCHURE ST-1160 


BOOK FAIR DEPARTMENT 


WORLD U.S.A 


OP ee 


fo] am el ¥let-liela-) 


HOTEL < 
Wellington 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 
AIR CONDITIONING - TV 
No parking 
problems at 
Albany's largest 
hotel... with 
Albany’s only drive-in 
garage. You'll like the com- 
fort and convenience, tool 
Family rates. Cocktail lounge. 


136 STATE STREET 
OPPOSITE STATE CAPITOL qs) 
See your friendly travel agent. 





BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH. GERMAN 
aN 


OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXT 
now being studied in 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
TRANSLATION PUBLISHING (O., In 


ree catalog 5.7 67 IRVING PLACE. NEW YORK 3. WY 








| ing Cards 


| edition of a 





| ' ; 
depict Nativity. 


| with Sir 


| at least 
| children. Copies of the newsletter and 





New Materials 





"The Ugly Duckling’ is one of five de- 
signs by Adolph Zabransky for ‘Tales of 
Many Lands” series of UNICEF Greeting 
Cards. Many colorful designs available. 
Proceeds help United Nations Children’s 
Fund. For illustrated brochure, write: 
U.S. Committee for UNICEF, Greeting 
Card Dept., United Nations, N.Y. Greet- 
$1.25 for box of ten. 


AIR/SPACE AGE MATERIALS— 
The 28-page “Pictures, Pamphlets, and 
Packets” lists sources of free and inex- 
pensive air/space age teaching aids. 
Single copies free if requested on schoo] 
stationery. Order from: National Avia- 
Educational Council, 1025 Con- 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 


tion 
necticut 


D.C. 


LIGHT THE CANDLES!—The 1960 
24-page booklet listing 
choice editions of Christmas stories, 
poems, legends, carols, plays, games, 
and books on Christmas crafts. Available 


from: The Horn Book, Inc., 585 Boyl- 


| ston St., Boston 16, Mass. ($1 ). 


CATHEDRAL WINDOWS-A color- 
ful, easy-to-assemble three-panel Christ- 
mas decoration. Panels (paper, with 
stiff backing) are about 12” high and 
Available from: Par- 
snip Hollow Products, East Haddam, 
Conn. ($1.25). 

HIMALAYAGRAM — In connection 
Edmund Hillary's scientific 
expedition to the Himalayas, Field En- 
terprise Educational Corp. is publishing 
three “Himalayagrams” for 


a map of Nepal, pinpointing the ex- 
pedition, are available upon request 
from Field Enterprises, Merchandise 
Mart Plaza, Chicago 54. III. 
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Coan Goa Pauw Te 
A-V EXAM? 
Which 


is the 
BESELER 


VU-GRAPH 


Overhead Projector 


CHECK YOUR ANSWER 


Het’ Pape 








Ta ihe BESELER 


VU-GRAPH* 
OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY 
PROJECTOR! 


PROJECTS A HUGE BRILLIANT 
IMAGE BEHIND YOU AS YOU 
FACE YOUR CLASS 


Sela Yo 


TEACH IN A FULLY LIGHTED ROOM — to watch 
class reactions, permit note-taking 
PROJECT WHAT YOU WRITE, AS YOU WRITE IT 
— to personalize lessons, emphasize specific 
points 
PROJECT ONE TRANSPARENCY OVER ANOTHER 
—to build a complete lesson, step-by-step, 
right before your students’ eyes 
TEACH DRAMATICALLY IN ANY SUBJECT — with 
techniques as unlimited as your own imag- 
ination... . 
In Science, for example, you can teach, 
step-by-step, how veins, arteries and 
capillaries form the circulatory system 
with 3 or 4 overlaid transparencies. 


*The coupon below will bring you complete 
information on the other —_— in this A-V 
Exam, a Beseler Vu-Lyte II Opaque Projector. 


GET THE ANSWERS TO YOUR A-V QUESTIONS 
. . « FILL IN AND RETURN COUPON TODAY 


eau seen eae eee eee eee > | 
_ 


4 


~~ 4 


a Charles Beseler Company 
H 208 Se. 18th Street, East Orange, New Jersey 


§ Send me complete information on the Beseler 

: (0 VU-GRAPH OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY PROJECTOR 

a 0 VU-LYTE OPAQUE PROJECTOR 

(DJ Have a Beseler A-V Consultant. contact me for 
a demonstration. 
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Ci ee 


School 
Address. 
City. 





State Pi etniencsnensiniinies 
eae nmeeweeew eee ee eee eee 


Sixth-graders at Cherry Hills School, Cherry Creek (Colo.) School District, pupils 
of the author's wife, Mrs. LaVelle Boyd, give a chamber drama presentation. 


Chamber Drama 
Versatile Language Arts Tool 


HEN Charles Laughton and 
pany of four toured the « 
with John Brown’s Body several years 


ular 
putal 


ago, the production met with | 
acclaim, Beyond its popular and com 
mercial success, however, it proved that 
the technique of characterized oral in- 
terpretation of literature eive 
audiences’ keen and gratifying response 
With only the slightest imagination, 
this technique—we call it ¢ 
| Drama—has high potentials in the lan 
| guage arts. We have used it as a tool in 
teaching oral interpretation in a speech 
class. We have also employed it so that 
its production involved every area of 
the language arts in a modern high 
school. A literature class selected the 
material for the script and a creative 
writing class adapted the script into 
play format, using a narrator to set the 
bridge the scenes, and narrate 


Can fre 


| 
i imbe1 





place 
important actions. 

[he potential audience one 
pect to respond to Chamber Drama is 
as limitless as the means and motives 
for producing it. The student body, an 
individual class, or even community 01 
ganizations are all excellent and recep- 
tive groups. Chamber Drama is prob- 
| ably the simplest way to present drama 


an Cx 


anywhere to anyone. 

Chamber Drama has yet derived no 
definite form of production. We know 
of many speech departments in colleges 
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and have tried it, 


distinctive 


schools that 
given it a 
personal approach, Some have called it 
musi 

We 
choose to eliminate the stands which 
the 


high 
and each has 
have a 


script. 


“stand-reading,” and 


stand for each reader's 


we feel, hinder desired visual 
impact 

In some instances, we have seen it 
produced with the cast impersonating 
the voices and, to some extent, the ges 
tures of their characters, making the 
production really more of an adventure 
in impersonation than interpretation. 
We choose to keep the production in 
the realm of oral interpretation, with 
no attempt to impersonate voices o1 
gestures. Our readers read with the goal 
of giving meaning to their character's 
words. Simply, we do not act the drama 
—we interpret it. This is not only easier, 
but, we have found, generally more 
effective with the audience. 

Let’s suppose we have a script, and 
see how a typical Chamber Drama 
would be produced, 

Parts are assigned on the basis of 


voice quality — good carrying voice, 


Lorenz Boyd formerly taught speech 
at a Clinton, Okla., high school. Now a 
resident of Denver, Colo., he is a free 
lance writer, frequently working on as- 
signment to the Methodist Board of 
Education. 





rather than a voice similar to the 
part. A child’s part may be read by a 
teen-ager, though we have discovered 
it is best to let a teen-age girl read a 
girl-child’s part, and a teen-age boy a 
boy-child’s part when the production 
school audience. With 
idult audiences, a girl can read both 
i girl's and a boy's part without being 
ribbed. 

he script, in traditional play format, 
is provided each reader. The reader be- 
comes familiar with the part assigned, 
but does not memorize lines. He reads 
them, but is encouraged to establish as 
much eye-contact with the audience as 


is for a high 


possible. 

4 straight chair is provided for each 
reader; the chairs are uniform, and 
iurranged in a slight arc. When a reader 
’ he stands, and when “off 
stage,” he is seated. The audience 
quickly recognizes the technique and 
empathy is keen. In the scripts we note 
when characters stand and sit. 

4 minimum number of rehearsals are 
required, During rehearsals, we may re- 
reconstruct cues to 
stand and sit—the only motive being 
over-all smoothness of production. Get- 
ting meaning in the readers’ interpreta- 
tions and having them stand and sit on 
the only problems a director 
onfronts. We usually allow five re- 
hearsal readings before production for 
in audience. Some scripts may logically 


is on stage 


seat readers and 


cue are 


equire more 


Simple to Produce 


You now can see kow simple Cham- 
er Dratha is to produce. There are no 
ets, costumes, memorized lines, light- 
ng effects, and absolutely no stage de- 
nands. It can be presented in a class- 
yom, on stage, or even on a lawn— 
inywhere. Yet, quality is not sacrificed. 
It entertains, and it brings good scripts 

to production that limitations of time 
and physical set-up might otherwise 
prohibit 

We would re-emphasize that although 
our experience with Chamber Drama 
has been mostly a purposeful activity 
in a high school speech class, Chamber 
Drama belongs to the entire language 
irts program. My wife, an elementary 
teacher, has employed it in her sixth- 
grade class. Our speech class has pre- 
sented Chamber Drama to elementary 
audience S. 

Unless it is in production stage now, 
you cannot find a textbook or adapted 
scripts for Chamber Drama. Frankly, 
we have found this advantageous. 
Chamber Drama is still a frontier, and 
everyone who uses it finds a freedom 
of production not possible in a form 
that has become a science. Chamber 
Drama is as wide open as the imagi- 
nation of the teacher-directer. 

One of the quickest script resources 


for Chamber Drama is a one-act play, 
or a dramatic scene—or series of scenes 
—from a full-length play. If you are 
teaching Shakespeare, Chamber Drama 
is one of the finest forms we know to 
present important scenes from his plays. 
Pupil involvement adds to interest, and 
those assigned parts must study their 
character’s words thoroughly. 

Of course, should you use a play, 
letting a narrator read the rewritten 
stage directions that are essential to 
the movement, and produce it for an 
audience, royalty is still due the pub- 
lisher. You are producing the play, and 
permission is required from the pub- 
lisher of a full-length play from which 
you adapt scenes to present to an audi- 
ence. For class use, however, these can 
usually be eliminated, although we al- 
ways get written permission. 

But where we have had the most 
success and satisfaction with Chamber 
Drama is from our own adaptations, or 
student adaptations. Here, the whole 
realm of literature is at our fingertips. 
One year we adapted and produced 
scenes from Les Miserables, Silas 
Marner, The Christmas Carol, Macheth, 
and Innocents Abroad. And we adapted 
complete short stories from Poe, Twain, 
Hawthorne, as well as some modern 
short stories from popular magazines. 

Adapting a short story or scene from 
a novel is not at all difficult if one se- 
lects the story or scene on this basis: 

1. It has a minimum of narration, 
and a maximum of dialogue. 


2. A narrator can introduce and 
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bridge scenes, and give the audience all 
it needs to know quickly, and easily. 

3. The chosen scene is somewhat 
complete in itself. That is, the scene 
should be rather self-contained, with 
something happening and being re- 
solved in it, and revealing character. 

4. It can be cut, but does not need 
additions or explanation written in by 
the adapter. Of course, sometimes the 
adapter must put in a line or two to 
add the fuller meaning of a novel to a 
specific scene. But the adapted script 
should be as much as possible like the 
original. 

5. It can be presented in 30 minutes 
or less. We suspect a longer length 
could be effective; however, we have 
found the shorter the better. In present- 
ing the Chamber Drama to an audience, 
there are often imposed time limits, usu- 
ally 30 minutes or less. 

Someday we hope adequate scripts 
from good literature will be published 
in Chamber Drama format. This will be 
advantageous but, we think, paradoxi- 
cally, also rather undesirable. For in 
the personal adaptation, either by in- 
dividual students or the class, some defi- 
nite understanding of the literature is 
derived. It amounts to working with the 
author, and this is something we feel is 
highly desirable. 

Whether you use it for your class, a 
student audience, or a community 
group, Chamber Drama is a unique op- 
portunity for an adventure in literature. 
It is one of the most versatile tools 
available in the language arts. 
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Sat., Nov. 5, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York 
Philharmonic. 

Sun., Nov. 6, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look 
Up and Live: “Music of Praist and 
Adoration,” second in a six-week se- 
ries on the history of church 

8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) See Ame rica w vith 
Ed Sullivan: Chicago—wit M ahalia 
Jackson, Benny Goodman, Edga Ber- 
gen, Bob Newhart, Charlton He ton, 
and Dolores Gray. 

(NET—check local educational tele 
sion station) The Ragtime Era 
Old Rags?” Max Morath explains 
beginnings of ragtime, the vocabu 
the early composers. 

(NET) Photography—The Incisive 
Art: Ansel Adams, professiona h 
tographer, discusses camera art 

(NET) Invitation to Art: “Brea 
Wine.” Dr. Brian O'Doherty d 
the still life as a microcosr 

Mon., Nov. 7, 5:30 p.m. (CBS—carried 
days later in New York) Invitation to 
Learning: George Bernard Shaw’s “Man 
and Superman.” 

Fri., Nov. 11, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Hour: “And Freedom Sings, 
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Thurs., Nov. 3, 8:05 p.m. (NBC-TV) Elec- 
tion Countdown: Last in the series of 


cuss the Common Market and its 
—- implications 

Mo Nov. 7, 11:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) _Re 
publican National Committee: Speeches 
by Nixon and Lodge. 

Tues., Nov. 8, 6:45 p.m. (NBC-TY\ 
ties Night Coverage: NBC 
tors Sander Vanocur, Frank Mc Gee 
John Chancellor, and Merrill Mue 
analyze election results. Richard Hark. 
ness will interpret results from _ the 


Gast’ tive in British and French politics d 6:30 a.m (NBC-TV) Continental 


Classroom: Modern Algebra with Dr 
John L. Kelley. Today’s lesson: Con- 
struction with Lines. Wed., Nov. 9: Re- 
capitulation. Fri., Nov. 11: Inner Prod- 
ucts. Tues., Nov. 8 and Thurs., Nov. 10 
Teaching demonstrations with Dr 
Julius H. Hlavaty 


Tues., Nov. 8, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expe- 


dition!: “Weavers of Death,” film ac- 
count of the American Geographical So- 
ciety Inca Expedition 
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Should Textbooks 
Take a Stand? 


Fo" NEARLY two centuries, that 
venerable classroom aid the textbook 
has been praised and blamed by scores 
of educational critics. In the light of 
its widespread use among generations 
yf Americans, this is perhaps less than 
startling fact. As the foremost tool of 
nstruction, the textbook has attained 
in eminence which inevitably makes it 
1 target for critics. And since books— 
vhich are essentially communicators of 
deas—are bound to thrive on an ex- 
ypinion, the publishers of 
textbooks welcomed _in- 
formed criticism. But even as they must 
against statements which would 
textbooks 
power than they in fact 
publishers must also be quick to fore- 
stall criticism which, by its very nature, 
insists that textbooks broaden their role 
to include functions not properly theirs. 
he latter type of criticism—heard with 
ncreasing frequency today—is my pres- 


change ol 


} 


mave always 


gu urd 


seem to 


mpute to greater 


possess, so 


it concern 

be symptomatic of our trou- 
bled times, or it may be simply that 
nore is being asked today of all the 
ommunications media (including text- 
books), but the fact remains that pub- 
lishers are now being called to account 
for the “objectivity” of their books. Par- 
ticularly is this true in the curriculum 
of the social sciences and the 
humanities. Many educators—some of 
them prominent in the profession—have 
echoed this criticism during the past 
decade. Often the demands of these 
critics have been motivated by human- 
a desire to hasten the 
society's welfare or to 
correct injustice in one or another form. 
Often, indeed, requests for changes in 
American historv books, or social studies 
texts, or anthologies of literature have 
proceeded from the most “high-mind- 


It may 


areas 


itarlan concerns 


progre Ss ot oul 


ed” motives 
many critics have been thus motivated 
that we need to consider here what it is 
they are requesting. 


It is precisely because so 


rraditionally, the textbook has served 
as a compendium of facts. Since the 


Dr. Austin J. McCaffrey, executive 
secretary of the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute, is former Commis- 
sioner of Education for the state of 


New Hampshire 


By Austin J. McCaffrey 


beginnings of formal education, profes- 
sional teachers have felt the need of 
providing their pupils with organized 
knowledge, factual material, reliably 
presented data. The very earliest text- 
books demonstrate the efforts of their 
compilers to do just that. And while 
modern textbooks have certainly been 
improved and expanded over their early 
prototypes, nothing in their basic pur- 
pose has changed. A classroom teacher 
today, using a 1960 edition of a world 
history book, expects that the book will 
serve him and his students in what is 
essentially a traditional manner. He will 
expect that the textbook will embody a 
scholarly accumulation of facts, care- 
fully organized and presented with 
painstaking care, and that the textbook 
will be free of any personal biases of 
its editor and publisher. Insofar as the 
textbook does not fulfill these functions, 
it fails both the teacher and the pupil. 
For it is the unique function of the 
textbook to avoid scrupulously the con- 
fusion of facts with opinion, personal 
prejudice with point of view. 

It must surely be remarked that the 
textbook stands foremost among those 
of our reading resources in which ob- 
jectivity is a goal. Increasingly, our 
communications media are being sub- 
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jected to the pressures of one or anothe: 
group for one or another purpose. It 
would seem to me that as Americans 
and educators, all of us would do well 
to insist that the textbook continue to 
be kept free of the pressures which 
could result in its reflecting the point 
of view of any one group or individual 
in our society. 


What Point of View? 


Specifically, that is the question: If 
textbooks are abandon their 
traditional role of presenting only the 
facts (as nearly as we know them), 
then which point of view shall they 
espouse? Some critics would have text- 
books serve as instruments of social 
change, standing in the vanguard of 
bold new movements within our so- 
ciety. Others insist that the textbook 
must emphasize only the “traditional” 
American values. How can an educa- 
tional editor hope to reconcile these op- 
posed points of view—and the thousand 
shades of opinion that exist between the 
extremes? The answer is, of course, that 
he must resist all such pressures to con 
vert the textbook into a vehicle of prop- 
aganda. He must continue to stress ac- 
curacy, fairness, the dispassionate pres- 
entation of scholarly material, This in 
itself is no easy job. But in a nation 
which educates all of the children of 
all of the people, nothing less will serve. 

Are our children, then, to miss out on 
the give-and-take of debate on major 
issues, the experience of discovering 
controversy in opposed points of view? 
Not at all. The modern classroom for- 
tunately abounds in opportunities for 
pupils to become acquainted with vary- 
ing points of view. Good teachers are 
constantly drawing their pupils out, 
encouraging class discussion, calling at- 
tention to differences in point of view. 
In addition, children are 
controversy in discussions at home, on 
radio and television, in the newspapers, 
and in their own private conversations. 
It is clear that today’s child—surround- 
ed, as he is, by the gigantic output of 
the popular media—has ample oppor- 
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tunity to witness controversy 
hand. Slanted opinion, heated 
artful persuasion are abundant 
is missing, more often than no 
cool detachment that permits 
er, or listener, or viewer to m 
own judgments, 


Textbook as “Background” 


" 


If we consider that the textb 
only one of a multitude of teacl 
we can perhaps understand bett 
unique role and the reasons fo 
singular commitment to an 
presentation of the facts. In the norm 
teaching situation, pupils are exp 
to use their texts as source bo 
place to begin, to become orient 
the scope of the subject, to discover 
historic and current facts relatii 
that subject. Since text materi 
frequently organized not chonologi 
but logically, the textbook is 
resource for this initial orientation 

Once the teacher is assured tl 
pupils are in possession of this 


imparh 


ground” information, he is r 
enlarge upon these basic leat 
may provide supplementary 
present films or television 
introduce classroom 
the pupils on appropriate fiel 
conduct class discussion, pla\ 
or tape-recorded selections, en 
the construction of exhibits 
library or research projects 


periodical 


Galaxy of Aids 


In short, today’s 
upon a whole galaxy of t 
and techniques in presenti 
with the subject matter of 
But he 
have expected .over the yea 
textbook will provide his pupil 
the pertinent facts, the ay 


reference, and th 


teacher 


expects—as his pred 


frame of 

scholarship from which to 
their learning excursions. H 
grounded in the facts, pupils 


prepared to range afield, t 


varying points of view, to inter) 
facts for themselves. 

If the rather ove 
discussion of the teaching 
serves us at all, it may at | 
strate why the textbook must 
to perform its traditional fun 
today, and why those present 
the textbook who would h 


this traditional function have 1 


above 


haps, considered the exact na 
textbook’s contribution. As f 
lishers, they continue to maintai 
the proper agencies for shaping opini 
minds of the young ar 
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teacher, the parent, and the cor 
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Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc. Democracy 
and Its Competitors (7-12), by Edna Mc- 
Caull Bohlman, Chmn., Soc. Stud. Dept., 
Des Moines Technical H. S., under the Di- 
rection of the Committee on Experimental 
Units of the North Central Assn. of Colleges 
40< 1960. Rev. 32 pp. Tests. Circ. A concise 
comparison between democracy and com- 
munism 

Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc. Democracy 
And You (7-12), by the Editors of Current 
Events, Every Week, and Our Times. 28 

1960. Rev. 32 pp. Tests. Circ. This soft- 
cover book covers every phase of our demo- 
cratic principles, and brings into focus both 
the basic concepts and practical applica- 
tions of democracy as a way of life 

Pocket Books. Inc. What We Must Know 
About Communism (11, 12), by Bonaro and 
Henry Overstreet. 50¢ 1960. New. 310 pp 
The beginnings of the Communist move- 
nent, its growth and present status 

The L. W. Singer Company, Inc. Under- 
standing Our Times ... A Textbook in 
Social Problems (12), by Edward E. Walker 
Prof. of Sociology, Arizona State Coll.; Olis 
G. Jamison, Prof. of Education, Indiana 
State Teact College: John S. Carroll 
Prof. of Education, Alameda State Coll 
1961. New. 416 pp. Circ. Textbook in social 
describing how America has 
changed from agricultural to industrial so- 
ciety and how big business and big govern- 
grown side by side 


GEOGRAPHY 


Our World and Its 
R. Kolevzon 


problems 


ment ave 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc 
Peoples 7-8-9), by Edward 
Prin., Christopher Columbus H. S., N. Y. C 
and John A. Heine, Chmn., Soc. Stud. Dept 
Forest Hills H. S., N. Y. C. $5.72 1960 
Rev. 512 >». Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ 
This is a | nan geography presenting world 
geography :; the story of people. The re- 
zation, approach, and the map 
first edition are retained 


gional org 
program f the 
in the revision 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc 
raphy Series, Our World Today 
Hemisphere 6-7 upper inter 
Harold D. Drummond, Chmn., Dept. of Ele- 
nenta Educ., Univ. of New Mexico. Te 
Man. Te. Ed. Wkbk. Circ. $5.20 1961. 416 
completely revised and updated 
covers the countries and peoples of Europe 
Africa, Asia, and Australia. A comprehen- 
program includes the use of the 

-color maps which show both 
1d dominant vegetation. There 

) other maps, chart diagrams 
photos. Map reading skills are stressed 
Recent developments in Africa are included 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc. Our World Today 
Journeys Through the Americas (5) 
by Dr. Harold D. Drummond. Original au- 
thors—DeForest Stull, Teacher Coll., Co 
lumbia, and Roy Winthrop Hatch, State 
Montclair, N. J. $5.20 1960 
3ook covers countries of the 
designed primarily as a 
some history is in- 
Photographs in black 
Numerous activities 


Stull-Hatch Geog- 
The Eastern 
1ediate), by 


pp. Text 


map 


Series 


Teache Coll 
416 pp 
Series i 
aphy series, but 
cluded ¢ yackground 
and \ ite and color 
questions map and globe projects. Our 
World Today Series. A Journey Through 
Many Lands (4), $4.12 1960. Rev. 192 pp 
Presents information about selected places 
on all continent Factual descriptions of 
life in faraway lands 
& Noble, Inc. Everyday Handbooks 
Harold Fullard, Carto- 
$1.95 1960. New. 124 pp 
manual prepared by 
George Philip & Son, Ltd., and the London 
Geographical Institute. In addition to 64 
pages of maps in 5 colors, it contains a 30- 
page with up-to-date statistical 
data on than 100 countries of the 
world, plus 30 pages of index 
The Fideler Company. Life in America 
Series. Alaska (5-7), by Stuart R. Tompkins 
$3.28. (Price policy: 1-4 copies $3.28 each, 5 
or more copies, $2.46 each.) 1960. Rev 
128 pp. A-V Cr ext as completely re- 


Barne 
Jr. & Sr. high), by 
graphic Editor 
Complete reference 


gazetteer 


more 





vised when Alaska became a state; 113 
photographs help students form mental 
images of Alaska’s geographical regions, cli- 
resources, industries. New 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin, 
(deceased) who has written of his native 
New England. He was a member of the 
Dept. of English at Bowdoin Coll., Bruns- 
wick, Me. $3.28 1960. Rev. 128 pp. A-V. 
Cire. 119 photographs and maps accompa- 
nied by text describe the land, climate, 
people, natural resources, and industry of 
New England. The Northeast (5-7), by Wal- 
ter Havighurst. Research Prof. of English, 
Miami Univ., Oxford, Ohio. $3.28. © 1960. 
Rev. 128 pp. A-V. Circ. 121 photographs and 
naps. Geographical region includes: New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, West Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia. The Midwest (5-7), by Walter 
Havighurst Research Prof of English, 
Miami Univ Oxford, Ohio. $3.28. 1960. 
Rev. 144 pp A-V. Circ. 133 photographs and 
1aps. Geographical region includes: Ohio, 
Indiana, Dlinois, Missouri, Michigan, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. The South (5-7), 
by Richard E. Banta. $3.28 1960. Rev. 160 
pp. A-V. Cire. 149 photographs and maps 
Geographical region: Virginia, North Caro- 
ina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama Mississippi, Louisiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas. Hawaii (5-7), by Erna 
Fergusson. $3.28 1960. Rev. 160 pp. A-V 
irc. 141 photographs and maps. The land, 
people, natural resources, and in- 
justry of one of our newest states. The 
West (5-7), by Dale L. Morgan. $3.28. 1960 
Rev. 160 pp. A-V. Cire. 152 photographs and 
naps. Geographical region: Montana, Wy- 
oming Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Nevada, Utal Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
California. The Great Plains (5-7), by Walter 
Havighurst. $3.28 1960. Rev. 127 pp. A-V. 
graphs and maps. Geographi- 
cal region forth Dakota, South Dakota, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas 
The Fideler Company 
Serie The Netherlands (5-7), by 
Groot Van Embden, author and lecturer. 
$3.68 1960. Rev. 160 pp. A-V. Circ. Text 
and 142 photographs and maps describing 
the land, climate, people, natural resources, 
and industry. Life in Other Lands Series. 
Japan (5-7), by Forest R. Pitts, Univ. of 
Dept. of Geography. $3.68. 1960 
A-V. Cire. 142 photographs and 
nap Soviet Union (5-7), by Dr. W. A 
Douglas Jackson, Assoc. Prof., Univ. of 
Washington. $3.68 1961. New. 192 pp. A-V 
Cire. Over 150 photographs and maps. China 
5-7 by Dr. Herold J. Weins, Yale Univ., 
$3.68 1961. New. 192 pp. A-V. Circ. Over 
150 photos and maps 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. The World 
Around Us (7-9), by Zoe A. Thralls, Prof. 
of Geog. and Educ., Univ. of Pittsburgh. 
$5.20 1961. Rev. 480 pp. Te. Man. Tests 
organized around ten basic 
Charts, illustrations, and 


nate, people, 
England (5-7), by 


limate 


Cire. 119 ph 


in Europe 
W. de 


Life 


Oregon 
New. 160 pp 


raphs 


Geography text 


climate regions 
naps 
Publishing Company, Inc. The 
Homelands of the World 
rnest L. Thurston, formerly Supt. 
Washington, D.C.; Grace Croyle 
State Teachers Coll., Newark, 
N. J.;: Lawrence O. Haaby, Univ. of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville. Te. Man. Wkbk. Circ. $3.96. 
1960. Rev. 280 pp. A social geography 
written ostly in story form. The text 
opens with an understanding of the global 
nature of the world, map study, and travel. 
through a study of various 
communities in United States and through- 
out much of the world. Homelands of the 
Americas (Intermediate), $4.96. 1960. Rev. 
472 pp. Regional geography covering the 
countries of North and South America. Ex- 
plains how the lives and activities of the 
people are influenced by the physical fea- 
tures of their homeland. Homelands Beyond 
the Seas (Intermediate). $4.96. © 1960. Rev. 
504 pp. Texts place emphasis on social 
neanings and on developing a clear under- 
standing of the people of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, and the Polar Regions. 
Our Homeland and the World (7-9), $5.24. 
1960. Rev. 532 pp. Te. Man. Wkbk. Circ. 
Economic and political geography helps the 
homeland in relation to the 


Iroquois 
Homelands Series 
4), by E 
of School 
Hankins, N. J 


It progresses 


pupil see his 
vorid 

Rand McNally & Company 
McGuigan Geography Series 


The Borchert- 
Many Lands 


(3-4), by John R. Borchert, Prof. of Geog., 
Univ. of Minnesota; Jane McGuigan, Teacher 
of Soc. Stud., Evanston, Ill. A-V. Te. Ed. 
Tests. Wkbk. Circ. $3.72. © 1961. Rev. 248 
pp. World communities are “visited” by 
students; with emphasis on the procurement 
of food, clothing, and shelter; map study 
skills. 150 black and white and full-color 
photographs. Geography of the United States 
and Canada (5), $4.80 1961. New. 384 pp. 
A.V. Te. Ed. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. A landscape 
geography of our country and our Northern 
neighbor, stressing friendship. Regional or- 
ganization with a first chapter overview. 
Geography of Europe and Its Borderlands 
(6-7). $4.80. © 1961. New. 316 pp. Landscape 
geography in a new format of the heritage 
or cradlelands of civilization, including the 
Middle East, North Africa, and the Soviet 
Union. Geography of the New World (5), 
$4.96. © 1961. New. 448 pp. Landscape geog- 
raphy as-you-see-it; new textbook format; 
photographs, maps. Geography of the Old 
World (6-7), $4.96 1961. New. 448 pp 
Landscape geography of the peoples and 
lands of the Old World; stressing heritage, 
freedom, urbanization, and the developing 
countries; nearly 400 illustrations. Geogra- 
phy of Far Eastern and Southern Lands 
(6-8), $4.80 1961. New. 308 pp. The devel- 
oping lands and peoples of the world; major 
emphasis upon the Southern hemispheres, 
including Latin America, Africa, Asia 

Rand McNally & Company. Geography 
and World Affairs (8-10), by Stephen B. 
Jones, Prof. of Geography, Yale Univ.; 
Marion Fisher Murphy, former teacher of 
geography. $4.80 1960. Rev. 412 pp. A-V. 
Te. Man. Wkbk. Circ. Political and geo- 
graphic approach to studies of the world's 
peoples and regions; atlas section of 32 
pages; maps; illustrated 

Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc. Geography 
for Today (7 and up), by the Editors of Cur- 
rent Events, Every Week, and Our Times 
28¢ 1960. Rev. 48 pp. Tests. Circ. Brings 
students up-to-date on world affairs. Con- 
tains more than 60 maps 

Scholastic Book Services. Scholastic Ham- 
mond World Atlas (5-8). 64 pp. We. 1960. 
Four-color maps; section on how to use 
maps. 


GOVERNMENT 


Magruder’s Ameri- 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc 
can Government (12), by William A. Mc- 
Clenaghan, Assoc. Prof., Oregon State Coll. 
$5.44 1961. Rev. 768 pp. Te. Man. Tests. 
Wkbk. Cire. The only annually revised 
American government text. Special atten- 
tion given to the 1960 elections, the 1960 
census, recent developments in international 
affairs, and the 1960 Congressional session. 

American Book Company. Problem Solv- 
ing in Our American Democracy, Fifty- 
State Edition (12), by J. Oliver Hall, Dept 
of Soc. Sci., Michigan State Univ., East 
Lansing; Russell E. Klinger, Head, Soc. 
Stud. Dept., Central H. S., Trenton, N. J. 
$5.60 1961. Rev. 592 pp. Te. Man. Tests. 
Cire. Present basic problems facing Ameri- 
can democracy. Involves the student directly 
in problem situations and techniques for 
working toward solutions to our economic, 
social, and political problems at all levels 
of government 

Benefic Press. We the People (7-9), W. M. 
Richards, Assoc. Prof. of Educ. and Pol 
Sci., College of Emporia, Kansas, and Bliss 
Isely. $3.40 1960. Rev. 488 pp. Circ. Text- 
book on the Constitution and our govern- 
ment. Federal, state, and local legislative, 
executive, and judicial procedures are pre- 
sented. 

Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. Governing 
America: The Politics of a Free People (Jr.- 
Sr. H. S.), by Thomas H. Eliot, Charles 
Nagel, Prof. of Constitutional Law and 
Chmn., Dept. of Pol. Sci.. Washington Univ., 
St. Louis. $6.95. 1960. New. 742 pp. Circ. 
How the democratic system of government 
works in the United States 

Ginn and Company. Understanding Our 
Government (h. s.), by George G. Bruntz, 
Prof. of Soc. Sci. and Educ., San Jose 
(Calif.) State College. $5.44. 1961. Rev. 
Te. Man. Te. Ed. of Workbook. Tests. Circ. 
Forms and functions of our government at 
all levels and the duties of a citizen. New 
sections on the symbols of our heritage. 

Ginn and Company. Tiegs-Adams Social 


19-T 


Studies Series. Your Life as a Citizen (9), 
by Harriet Fullen Smith and George G. 
Bruntz, Prof. of Soc. Sci. and Educ., San 
Jose (Calif.) State College. $5.20. © 1961. 
Rev. app. 640 pp. Te. Man. Te. Ed. Wkbk. 
Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Modern citizenship text 
with content on our heritage, functioning of 
our government, vocations, national and in- 
ternationnal problems. 

The Macmillan Company. Government in 
Our Republic (12), by Stuart Gerry Brown, 
Maxwell Prof. of Amer. Civilization, Max- 
well School of Citizenship and Pub. Affairs, 
Syracuse Univ.; Charles L. Peltier, late head 
of Soc. Stud., Newton H. S., Newtonville, 
Mass. $5.20. 1960. New. 720 pp. Te. An- 
notated Edition. Circ. A comprehensive ac- 
count of the American governments—local, 
state, and national—for a senior high school 
course. Includes problems of responsible 
citizenship 


HISTORY—STATE 


Seale & Company, Inc. The Hoosier 
(Primary), by Beatrice Fitz- 
patrick. $2.00. 1960. New. 96 pp. Circ. A 
new approach to history, written for the 
child in the elementary grades. Text is 
illustrated in two colors throughout. Hard- 
bound. 

The Steck Company. The Texas Story (10- 
12), by Dr. Ralph W. Steen, Pres. Stephen 
F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches, Texas 
$6.00 1960. Rev. 480 pp. Wkbk. Cire. An 
up-to-date history of the state of iexas 
through 1960, using available 1960 census 
data, all new maps, many new illustrations 


U. S. HISTORY 


Discovering Ameri- 
Prof 


E. Cc 
State—Indiana 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc 
can History (4-6) by John A. Rickard 
of Hist. and Govt., Texas College of Arts 
and Industries; Rolor E. Ray, Soc. Stud 
teacher, Elem. Schools, Corpus Christi, Tex 

1961. New. 528 pp. Te. Ed. Circ. Includes 
all major events from the discovery of 
America to the present, and biographies of 
famous Americans. Stress has been put on 
Latin America and Canada. Color maps and 
illustrations. 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc. Story of Our Coun- 
try (7-8), by William E. Gardner (revising 
author), Instructor, Dept. of Hist., Univ. of 
Minnesota; Willis Mason West and Ruth 
West (original authors). $5.20 1960. Rev 
658 pp. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Text in 
narrative form. Included are the most re- 
cent events and developments in the U. &.., 
as well as the expansion of previously 
treated themes. Numerous maps and photo- 
graphs. 

American Book Company. A History of 
the United States (H. S.), by John R. Alden, 
Chmn., Dept. of Hist.. Duke Univ., Durham, 
N. C.; Alice Magenis, Portland, Ore. $5.60 

1961. Rev. A-V. Te. Ed. Tests. Wkbk. Cire 
Chronological. Re-evaluates American his- 
tory with emphasis on the development of 
democratic government. A series of maps 
and time charts. Maps, photographs, colored 
drawings, and charts. Annual supplement 
available. 

Barnes & Noble, Inc. College Outline 
Series. American Historical Documents (H 
S), by Harold C. Syrett, Prof. of Hist., 
Columbia Univ. $2.25 1960. New. 427 pp 
Cire. Selection of over 350 traditional and 
modern documents, quoted in full or ex- 
cerpted at length. Many are summarized 
with notes. Included are colonial charters, 
state and federal laws, Presidential mes- 
sages, treaties, and speeches. History of 
United States Since 1865 (H. S.), by John A 
Krout, Vice-Pres. and Prof. of Hist. at Co- 
lumbia Univ. $1.50. 1960. Rev. 278 pp 
This is the fourteenth edition of a standard 
outline incorporating revisions throughout 
the text. Special attention has been given 
to significant trends of the past quarter- 
century. 

Ginn and Company. American History (H 
S.), by Avery O. Craven, Univ. of Chicago 
Emeritus, and Walter Johnson, Chmn., Dept 
of Hist., Univ. of Chicago. $5.58 1961 
New. 690 pp. Te. Man. Te. Ed. Tests. Wkbk 
Cire. Covers political, social, economic, and 
cultural events. Organized in units, chrono- 
logically through the Civil War, then topi- 
cally to the present. Atlas 


Harcourt, Brace and Company. Rise of the 





SOCIAL STUDIES 
SECTION 


TEXTBOOK 


American Nation (11), by Lewis Paul Todd 
former head of the Soc. Stud. Dept., Bound 
Brook (N. J.) H. S.; Merle Curt; Frederick 
Jackson Turner, Prof. Amer. Hist., Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison. $5.60. 1961. New. 880 
pp. A-V. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Text 
organized into chronological and analytical 
chapters, beginning with the search for new 
water routes and ending with the results of 
the 1960 elections. Maps, charts, and illus- 
trations. Supplementary aids include a book 
of historical documents and a phonograph 
record album. 

Iroquois Publishing Company 
Story of Our America (7-8), by 
V. D. Southworth, formerly head of Hist. 
Dept., Hockaday Jr. College, Dallas, Tex.; 
John V. D. Southworth, formerly head of 
Hist. Dept., Brunswick School, Greenwich, 
Conn. $4.60. © 1960. Rev. 868 pp. Te. Man 
Wkbk. Circ. Understanding is strengthened 
by the pupil’s use of a complete cross-ref- 
erence index that contains all references to 
the text, maps, pictures, and the pronuncia- 
tion of all but the simplest names and terms 

The Macmillan Company. History Of A 
Free People (H. S.), by Bragdon-McCutchen 
—Henry W. Bragdon, Inst. in Hist., Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H.; Samuel P 
McCutchen, Chmn., Soc. Stud. Dept., School 
of Educ., New York Univ. $5.76 1961. Rev, 
784 pp. Teachers’ Annotated Edition. Tests 
Wkbk. Circ. American history presented in 
chronological form, with social, political, 
cultural, and economic themes interwoven in 
the narrative. They Made America Great (4), 
by Edna McGuire (Mrs. John Boyd), former 
suprvr. of elem. schools, State of India 
$2.84. © 1961. Rev. 288 pp. Te. Man 
Annotated Ed. Cire. A beginner’s book in 
American history, first published in 1950, 
now revised in a larger format and brought 
up-to-date. The Story of American Freedom 
(5), by Edna McGuire (Mrs. John Boyd) 
$3.68. © 1961. Rev. 384 pp. Te. Annotated 
Ed. Cire. An American history, from the 
days of discovery to the present, revised 
and brought up-to-date. The Backgrounds 
of American Freedom (6), by Edna McGuire 
(Mrs. John Boyd). $3.68. 1961. Rev. 384 
pp. Te. Man. Te. Annotated Ed. Cir An 
Old World history, originally published in 
1953, revised and brought 
much new material based on recent 
logical findings in various parts 
world. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. A Visual His- 
tory of the United States (senior high by 
Harold U. Faulkner, retired f. of Amer 
Hist., Dwight Morrow Chair, Smith College 
Herbert C. Rosenthal, president, Graphics 
Institute, New York City 1961. Rev. 200 
pp. Circ. A highly visualized history of the 
United States. About 100 pages of illustra- 
tions opposite 100 pages of text 
major events in United States history 

Rand McNally & Company. The Blende 
or Combined Geography-and-History Series 
Within Our Borders (5), by Emlyn D. Jone 
Dir. of Soc. Stud., Seattle Pub. Schls J 
Warren Nystrom, formerly head, Geog. Dept 
Univ. of Pittsburgh; and Helen Harter, Soc 
Stud. editor. $4.80. © 1961. Rev. 408 pp. A-V 
Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Our country’s 
history and geography in a regional setting 
with maps and photographs 

Rand, McNally & Company. The Condier- 
Robert History Series. History of Our United 
States (8), by R. W. Condier, State Tchr 
Coll., Indiana, Pa.; E. B. Robert, Louisiana 
State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. $5.20 1961. 
Rev. 508 pp. A-V. Te. Man. Wkbk. Circ. 
Chronological treatment of our country 
through modern times with full-color maps; 
appendix of documents and statistics in- 
cluding annotated Constitution; full-color 
introductory and inspirational essays section. 
History of Young America (5). $3.60 1961 
Rev. 278 pp. The story of our country to 
modern times, with maps and drawings 

Rand, McNally & Company. The Adven- 
ture of the American People (11), by Henry 
T. Graff, Assoc. Prof. of Hist., Columbia 
Univ.; John A. Krout, Vice-Pres. and Prof. 
of Hist., Columbia Univ. $5.56 1960. Rev. 


In< The 
Gertrude 


up-to-date 


1 


A-V. Circ. Chronological American 
text with maps and illustrations 
Peterson & Company. The American 
People: Their History (11), by Clarence L 
Ver Steeg, Prof. of Hist., Northwestern 
Univ., Evanston, Ill. $5.96. © 1961. New. 768 
pp. Circ. A complete United States history 
whi ievelops concepts underlying histori- 
cal trends and events. Maps, diagrams 
photographs 
Scribner’s Sons. Scribner 
Studies Series. Building Our America 
by Clyde B. Moore, Prof. Emeritus, School 
of Educ., Cornell Univ.; Fred B. Painter 
Supt Brighton School District No 1, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Helen M. Carpenter, 
Chmn., Hist. and Govt., Trenton State Tchrs 
Coll., N. J.; Gertrude M. Lewis, Specialist- 
Consultant in Elem. Educ., U. S. Office of 
Educ. $3.72 1961. Rev. 464 pp. Te. Man 
Wkbk. Circ. The story of United States his- 
tory from the Vikings to the present day 
with emphasis on the periods of exploration 
and colonial history and on the building of 
democracy 

Silver Burdett Company. Man’s Ways and 
Times Series. New Ways in the New World 
5), Lewis P. Todd, editor of Social Educa- 
tion, formerly of New York Univ.; Kenneth 
S. Cooper, Assoc. Prof. of Hist George 
Peabody Coll. for Teachers. $4.24. 350 pp 
An introduction to the history of our land 
World Ways (6), $4.28 1960. Rev. 398 pp 
Te. Ed. Cire. Free America is highlighted 
as the focal point of an ever-changing world 
man continues his struggle for 
achievement 

The Steck Company. Your Old World Past 
6-7), by Dr. John K. Bettersworth, Head of 
Dept. of Hist., Mississippi State Univ Dr 
R. W. Patrick, Prof. of Hist., Univ. of Flori- 
da; Dr. Ralph W. Steen, president, Stephen 
F. Austin State Coll. $4.00 (tentative) 
1961. New. 416 pp. Te. Man. Circ. An old 
world background history written by three 
prominent scholars in history. Illustrations 
Washington Square Press, Inc. Facts About 
the Presidents (M-5024). A Permabook edi- 
tion (10, 11, 12), by Joseph Nathan Kane 
50¢ 1960. New. 472 pp. Presents biographi- 
cal and historical data on all U. S. presi- 
ients. Abridged by the author 


WORLD HISTORY 


Book Company. A History of 
the World (H. S.), by Alice Mageni Port- 
Ore.; John Appel, Prof. of Soc. Stud 
Tehrs. Coll., East Stroudsbu: Pa 
$5.72 1961. Rev. A-V. Te. Man. Tests 
Wkbk. Cire. Chronological, with e 
on the influences of one civilization on an- 
and the relationship of historical 
modern ideas. Maps, time lines 
drawings. Annual supplement 


738 pp 
history 
Row, 


arawings 
Social 


(5-6) 


Charies 


in whict 


American 


land 
State 


pnasis 


other 
events to 
photographs 
available 

3arnes & Noble, Inc. College Outline 
Series. Western Civilization to 1500 (H. S 
by Walther Kirchner, Prof. of Hist., Univ. of 
Delaware. $1.95 1960. New. 326 pp. Western 
history from earliest times up to 1500. Maps 
charts, a chronology table. Everyday Hand- 
books Series. History of England at a 
Glance (H. S.). by William McElwee. $1.: 

1960. New. Historical survey of the history 
of England from the earliest times to the 
present period, presented in a straightfor- 
ward, readable manner 
Follett Publishing Company 
Unified Social Studies Series 
Old World (6 or 7), by O. Stuart Hamer 
Prof. of Educ., Manchester College 
Dwight W. Follett, author; Herbert H 
Prof. of Geog., Concordia Tchrs. Coll 
Forest, Ill.; Ralph Sandlin Yohe, author 
3en F. Ahlschwede, Dir. of Instr., Battle 
Creek Pub. Schls., Battle Creek, Mich.; Or- 
lando W. Stephenson, Prof. Emeritus of the 
Teaching of Hist., Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. $4.52 1960. Rev. 480 pp. Te. An- 
notated Ed. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Beginning 
in ancient Egypt and the Near East, it car- 
ries pupils through the Golden Age of 
Greece and Rome, Middle Ages, and the 
development of modern nations. Atlas, dic- 
tionary of geographical words 

Golden Press, Inc. Special Edition for 
Young Readers—The Second World War (5- 
Jr. H. S.), by Winston S. Churchill and 
Editors of “Life.” $10.65 (Net Price $7.99). 
© 1960. New. 380 pp. Circ. Illustrated 

D. C. Heath and Company. The Record of 


Follett New 
Exploring the 
late 
Ind.; 
Gross, 
River 


Mankind (Second Edition) (10), by A. W 
Roehm and M. A. Buske of Oak Park and 
River Forest H. S., Oak Park, Ill.; Hutton 
Webster (deceased); and E. B. Wesley (re- 
tired) 1961. Rev. 704 pp. Te. Man. Tests 
Wkbk. Circ. World history from the dawn 
of civilization to 1961. Develops cultural as 
well as political trends. Comprehensive cov- 
erage of post-World War II era. Illustrated. 
Maps 

The Macmillan Company. Past to Present 
(A World History) (10), by Sydney H. Zebel, 
Prof. of Hist., Rutgers Univ., Newark, Adj 
Prof. of Hist., N.Y.U.; Sidney Schwartz, 
Chmn. of Acad. Subjects, Woodrow Wilson 
H. S., N.Y.C. $5.72. © 1960. New. 720 pp. Te. 
Annotated Ed. Wkbk. Narrative history in 
chronological order. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs, charts, diagrams, maps 

Rand, McNally & Company. The Cordier- 
Robert History Series. History of World 
Peoples (6-7), by R. W. Cordier, State Tchrs 
Coll., Indiana, Pa., and E. B. Robert, Louisi- 
ana State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. $3.84. « 
1961. Rev. 301 pp. A-V. Te. Ed. Tests, Wkbk. 
Cire. Chronological world history with em- 
phasis upon the significant achievements of 
the Old World, including a full treatment 
of Africa. Map atlas section. History of Early 
Peoples (4), $3.40. © 1961. Rev. 230 pp. A-V. 
Te. Ed. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. An introduction 
to history of the peoples of the world to 
modern times 

Oceana Publications, 
Times (Secondary), by 
$3.50 1960. New. 242 pp 
background of the U. N., including earlier 
international organizations, the handling of 
international crises, the role of the U. N. in 
resource development, in _ self-determina- 
tion, in humanitarian activities, and in 
formulation of international justice 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Life in Medieval 
England (Jr. H. S.), by J. J. Bagley. $3.50 

1960. New. 175 pp. Circ. A comprehensive 
picture of British life from the Battle of 
Hastings in 1066 to the Battle of Bosworth 
in 1485. The English way of life in castle, 
countryside, town, and monastery 

Quadrangle Books, Inc. The Face of the 
Ancient Orient (11-12), by Sabatino Moscati, 
Prof. of Semitic Philology and director, 
Center of Semitic Studies, Univ. of Rome 
$6.00 1960. New. 344 pp. Circ. A compara- 
tive history of the ancient civilizations of 
the Eastern Mediterranean, from the Su- 
merians and Egyptians to the Israelites and 
Persians, covering politics, social structure, 
art, literature, religions, et al. 32 plates; one 
map 


Inc. Shaping Our 
Harold Courlander 
Cire. Historical 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


ABC Social 
Serie Our Homes and Our School, Our 
Neighborhood, Our Community, Our State, 
Our Hemisphere, Our World Neighbors (1-6), 
by Dorothy M. Fraser, Assoc. Prof. of Educ., 
C.C.N.Y Harry E. Hoy, Prof. of Geog., 
Univ. of Oklahoma (book 6); Alice Magenis, 
Portland, Ore 1961. New. A-V. (book 1) 
Te. Man. Te. Ed. Circ. Content is inter- 
woven to show the relationships between 
history, geography, civics, and economics. 

Follett Publishing Co. Exploring American 
Neighbors (6 or 7), by William Gray, Prof. 
of Latin Amer. Hist., Pennsylvania State 
Univ.; Ralph Hancock, specialist in Latin 
Amer. Affairs; Herbert H. Gross, Prof. of 
Geog., Concordia Tchrs. Coll., River Forest, 
Ill.; Dwight Hamilton, Dir., Dept. of Elem 
Educ., Colorado Springs (Colo.) Pub. Schis.; 
Evalyn A. Meyers, Soc. Educ., Colorado Coll 
$4.52. 1960. Rev. 384 pp. Te. Man. Te. Ed. 
Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Understanding our neigh- 
bors in North and South America. Atlas, 
index, pronunciation guide 

Harr Wagner Publishing Co. Living Ameri- 
ca Series. America’s Own Story (5), by 
Vanza Devereaux. © 1961. Rev. 384 pp. Te. 
Ed. Circ. Complete revision of content and 
format, available Jan., 1961. Living in Our 
Democracy (7-8), by Vanza Devereaux and 
Homer Aker. © 1961. Rev. 432 pp. Te. Ed 
Cire. Complete revision of content and for- 
mat, available Jan., 1961. 

Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. Living in Today’s 
World (Jr.-Sr. H. S.), by Lawrence V. Roth, 
Head of Soc. Sci. Dept., Waterville (N. Y.) 
Cent. Schl.; Stillman M. Hobbs, Co-ordina- 
tor of Soc. Stud., Great Neck (N. Y.) Pub 
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Social Studies for the Academically Talented 


Reviewed by SIDNEY N. BARNETT 


N A RECENT address to an educa- 
| tional conference in our town, one 
f our city college presidents asserted: 
‘In the Soviet Union they educate the 
best, and shoot the rest; here in the 
United States we educate the rest, and 
forget about the best.” While no one 
oncerned with the future of demo- 
ratic government would deny the need 
of “education for all,” an equal concern 
for the quality of democracy urges the 
pursuit of excellence, whenever and 
vherever we can find it. 

In this pursuit the National Educa- 
tion Association has established _ its 
Project on the Academically Talented 
Student. Already, reports have been 
forthcoming in the fields of mathe- 
naties, science, English, and modern 
foreign languages. This latest report, 
the synthesis of the thinking of 24 edu- 
ators gathered in an invitational con- 
it NEA headquarters, covers 
significant field of the social 


rerence 
f very 
tudies 
Che report begins with some basic 
msiderations to which attention is 
rroperly directed: first, that along with 
prevailing acceptability of training 

for gifted young people in technology 
ind science there must proceed corre- 
training for the successful 
functioning of that science and tech- 
ology in a social setting; second, that 
there must be a specific program in the 
social studies directed to the training 


f talent 


sponding 


identification of Talented 


feachers and supervisors in such a 
gram find themselves initially con- 
fronted with the perplexing problem of 
lentification of the academically tal- 
ented in the social studies. The tools of 
neasurement helpful in other fields, 
yrincipally standardized tests of intelli- 
gence, are not exclusively reliable here, 
specially since the skills sought are not 
the slide rule and test tube 
irieties. A number of identifying cri- 
teria for the prediction of success in the 
social studies are set forth in the report, 
ind a sampling of evaluating instru- 
nents are indicated, among which are, 
n addition to intelligence tests, achieve- 
nent tests, teacher judgments, parental 
cumulative records. But 


those of 


judgments, 


Social Studies for the Academically 
Talented Student, National Education As- 
ociation and National Council for the 
Social Studies, Milton M. Klein, editor, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
84 pp., $1 


somewhere still in the evaluating fron- 
tier lies an instrument which will sepa- 
rate the many social studies students 
who will be easy victims for propaganda 
and sloganeering from the few whose 
early inquisitiveness gives promise of 
later incisiveness. 

The process of identification tenta- 
tively completed, the report proceeds 
to a consideration of curriculum and 
teaching methods for the academically 
talented in the social studies. A curricu- 
lum is proposed that would include the 
following: for Grades 9 and 10 either 
world history and geography-The West- 
ern World, or world history and geog- 
raphy-Asia, or introduction to the social 
sciences; for Grades 11 and 12 a re- 
quired course in American history and 
government, and either an introduction 
to the social sciences or one of a long 
series of suggested electives. 


Advanced Placement 


Special emphasis is given in the re- 
port to advanced placement courses and 
other opportunities to pursue college 
level work. With respect to teaching 
methods, the report strongly urges the 
organization of special classes at all 
grades for this group of high ability stu- 
dents, though it recognizes that admin- 
istrative situations limit selective 
grouping to partial and periodic arrange- 
ments. Such ability grouping would 
make possible modifications in method 
relevant to the needs of the academi- 
cally talented, especially reading, re- 
search, writing activities, discussions 
and oral presentations, imaginative and 
creative activities. 

At the same time the report cautions 
that the best practices customarily used 
by successful and conscientious teachers 
in regular classes should be used here 
as well. The importance of extra class 
activities for this talented group is not 
ignored in this report. 


may 


Importance of Teacher 


Significant as are the identification 
processes and the modifications in cur- 
riculum and teaching methods, the truly 
determinative factor in ensuring the suc- 
cess of this educational adventure must 
be the teacher, the Mark Hopkins who 
competently sits at one end of the log. 
The report therefore concludes with a 
final section on the teacher for the aca- 
demically talented, his selection, his 
resources and needs, his personal char- 
acteristics, his preparation and training. 


Sidney Barnett 


The section and the report end with a 
last paragraph which merits quotation 
herewith: 

“Gifted teachers working with gifted 
students can work miracles. And mira- 
cles must be wrought if this generation 
is to meet its ‘rendezvous with destiny.’ 
Our human engineering must catch up 
with our technological engineering, our 
understanding of man with our under- 
standing of the physical universe, ow 
efforts to reach international agreement 
with our efforts to reach the moon, ou 
aspirations for peace with our aspira 
tions for power. We must muster all ou 
political acumen to avert our own de- 
struction by collective suicide.” 

Readers of Scholastic Teacher will 
find much in this report worth their 
earnest consideration, much which will 
suggest possibilities for their local schoo! 
systems in the area of provision for the 
academically talented. 


Dr. Sidney N. Barnett is chairman of 
the social studies department at the 
High School of Music and Art in Neu 
York City. He is a member of the Senior 
Scholastic Advisory Board 
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TEACHING ABOUT THE UNITED 
NATIONS—A U. S. Office of Education 
publication, this 96-page booklet in- 
cludes information about teacher educa- 
tion, programs and patterns in teaching 
about the U. N. on all educational levels, 
treatment of the U. N. in teaching ma- 
terials and textbooks for elementary and 
secondary schools, and _ out-of-school 
educational activities related to the U.N. 
Available from: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. (45 


cents). 


HISTORICAL STATISTICS OF 
THE UNITED STATES—A completely 
new edition of a basic reference book 
published by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, this giant volume presents 
more than 8,200 time series, mostly an- 
nual, on American social and economic 
covering periods from 

Available from: U. S$ 
Washing- 


development 
1610 to 1957. 
Government Printing Office 
ton 25, D. C. ($6) 





SOCIAL STUDIES 
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Schls.; Alan C. Drake, Soc. St 
Sidney (N. Y.) Central Schl 
New. 575 pp. Te. Man. Wkbk 
tory text explains geographic, po 
economic world. Illustrated 
Rand McNally & Co. Our Widening 
(9-10), by Ethel E. Ewing, Assoc. Prof 
Sci. Div., Long Beach (Calif State 
$5.56. 1960. Rev. 740 pp. A-V. Te 
Tests. Wkbk. Circ. An area al 
to major world societies; 
per cent allotment of content t« 
Far and Middle East; illustrated 
Rand McNally & Co. Around the 
(2-3), by John R. Borchert, Prof. of G 
Univ. of Minn.; Jane McGu I S 
Stud. Tchr., Evanston, Ill. $3.60 19¢ 
Rev. 192 pp. A-V. Te. Ed. Tests. Wk 
Social Studies readiness text wv 
munity” treatment of Little Tow: 
stressing interdependence and 
essentials of food, clothing and c 
Rand McNally & Co. Within the 
(5-6), by Emlyn D. Jones, Dir. of Soc. S 
Seattle (Wash.) Pub. Schls.; J Wart 
Nystrom, formerly head of Geos 
Univ. of Pittsburgh; and Helen Harts 
Stud. Editor. $5.20 1961. Rev I 
Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Co ed 
on both Americas, stressing é Oo Y 
heritage. Illustrated. Beyond Our Borders 
(5-7), by Jones, Nystrom, Harter. $4.80 
1961. Rev. 440 pp. A-V. Te. Man. Test 
Wkbk. Cire. Canada and Latin Ame 
Beyond the Oceans. (6-7), by Nor J 
Pounds, Prof. of Geog., and Chmn 
East European Studies, Indiana 
Emlyn D. Jones. $5.20 1961. Re 
A-V. Te. Man Tests. Wkbk. Cir 
of the Old World in their 
geographic settings. Dlustration 
Scott, Foresman and Co. In the Americas 
(5), by Paul R. Hanna, Prof of ¢ d I 
Stanford Univ.; Clyde F. Koh P 
Geog., State Univ of Iowa; Robe 
Assoc. Prof. of Hist., Princetor 
1961. New. 440 pp. Te. Ed. Ci 
covering the history, government 


$4.60 
Circ. Int 
t 


Home 


phy, 
51 


Americas 


raphy of the U. S., Canada, Middle and 

South America. Maps and illustrations 
Silver Burdett Co. Mankind in Time and 

Place Series. Learning to Look at Our 

World 4), The Changing New World (5), 

The Changing Old World (6), by Kenneth S 

( pe Assoc. Prof. of Hist., George Pea- 

body Coll. for Tchrs.; Clarence W. Sorensen, 

Prof f Geog., Ill. State Normal Univ 

Le Paul Todd, Editor of “Social Educa- 

t 1961. New. Te. Ed. Series 

stand the world and its 
different areas are like 

yw changing customs and 

ir€ elated to change +B 

man’s knowledge 


pupl inde 


Show vhat 
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SOCIAL STUDIES—CATHOLIC 


Doubleday & Co., Catholic Textbook D 
Lands of the Western Hemisphere 

M. Veronica, O.S.F M.A 

160. New. 384 pp. Te. Man. Te. Ed. W 
Systematic regional study of the Ws 
Illustrated. Europe and the 

World (6) by Sister M. Xa- 

Ph.D. $4.60 1960. New 84 

Deals with Western Eu e 
surrounding he Me ‘ 

The Building of the 

Record of 


> 


Sister 


ern He sphere 
Mediterranean 
ver 1.H.M 
pp. Wkbk. Cir 
in € lands t 
ranean basin, 180 maps 
Human City: A Documentary 
Western Civilization (10) by Dr. Thomas I 
Prof. of Hist., St. Louis (Mo 
1960. New. 377 pp. Circ. A coll 
ents drawn from the hist 
ilization; provides conte 
ms of the various stages ol 
nt and a record of the growt 
institutions 
Publishing Company 
by Vincent P. De Santis 
of Hist., Univ. of Notre Dame Siste 
Isabel, S.S.J., Ph.D.; Sister Mar G 
S.S.J., M.Ed.; Sister M. Mercia, S.S.J 
Dwight W. Follett; Ben F ; 
de. $4.32 1960. New. 400 pp 
Ed. Main events in our history 
the story of the Catholic Chu 
erica. Atlas, appendix, index 
Burdett Co. The Earth :; 
Human Family Series. Learning About Ou: 
World $3.60, Our Country and Canada 
$4.64, by James S. Donnelly and Re 
nklin Ewing, S.J 1960. New. Te. I 
Tests about real pe 
onsonant with the ove 


Our Country 
Ph.D., A 


Silver 


lic schools 
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Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
150 Tremont St., 
American Book Co. 
55 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
Americana Corp. 
575 Lexington 
Barnes & Noble 
105 Fifth Ave., 
Benefic Press 

1900 N. Narragansett St 
Book House for Children 

Tangley Oaks, Lake Bluff, I 
P. F. Collier & Son 

640 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C 
Columbia University Press 

2960 Broadway. N.Y.C 
Compton & Co. 

1000 N. Dearborn St., Cl 
Creative Educational Society 

Mankato, Il 
John Day Company, Inc. 

62 W. 45th St., N.Y.C 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

432 Park Ave., N.Y.C 
Doubleday & Co. 

Catholic Textbook Div., 

575 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
Educators Association 

307 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 

425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicas 
Fideler Co. 

31 Ottawa Ave., N.W., Grand Rap 
Field Enterprises, Inc. 

Educ. Dir., Merchandise Mart Plaza, 

Chicago 
Follett Publishing Co. 

1010 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
Franklin Publishing, Inc. 

432 Park Ave. So., N.Y.C. 


3oston 


Ave., N.Y 


N.Y.C 


Press 
Bldg, Buffalk N.Y 
Funk & Wagnalls Co 
I 4th St, N.Y. 
Ginn and Co 


Statler Office 


Frontier 


Bldg 
Golden Press, Inc 
Ed Div 630 Fift 
Grolier Society, Inc 
Lexington Ave 
Harcourt, Brace & Co 
I d Ave., NY. 
D Heath & Co 
> ( imbus Ave Bosto 
Hill & Wang 
4 Fift Ave., N.Y.C 
Houghton Mifflin Co 
Park St., Boston, Mas 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc 
1300 Alu Creek Drive, Colu 
Laidlaw Brothers 
“*hatcher & Madison Sts., River 
Macmillan Co 
60 Fift Ave N.Y.( 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc 
0 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C 
Merrill Books, Inc 


Charles f 
1300 Alum Creek Drive, Colu 
New Directions 


} Ave., N.Y.C 
Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc 
67 Irving Pl., N.Y.C 
Oceana Publications, Inc. 
80 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C 
Oxford University Press 
417 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C 
Pacific Coast Publishers 
1023 Chestnut St., Redwood City, Ca 
Parents’ Magazines Education Press, In« 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., N.Y. 


Sixt 


SOCIAL STUDIES—REGIONAL 


Benefic Press. Where the Ohio Flows (4) 
by George Crout and Edith S. McCall. $2.88 

1960. New. 288 pp. Te. Man. Circ. Early 
Indian life, explorers, U.S. Presidents from 
Ohio, as well as modern advancements in 
the area 

Franklin Publishing & Supply Co. The 
Delaware—River and Valley (4-8), by Flor- 
Anderson and Kathryn Fields Bo- 
vaird, both of the Philadelphia Pub. Schls 
$2.40 1960. New. 198 pp. Illustrated, up-to- 
date text on geography, history, and indus- 
tries of the Delaware Valley 

Hill and Wang, Inc. Puerto Rico: Island of 
Promise (Jr. & Sr. H.S.), by Ruth Gruber 
$3.95, $1.95 paperback 1960. New. 216 pp 
Up-to-the-minute report, history and eco 
nomic-social progress under Munoz regime 
Discusses religion, agriculture, geography 

Noble and Noble, Inc. Our Long Island 
(7), by George Mannello, Div. of Educ 
Hofstra Coll. $3.25 1960. Rev. 160 pp 
Based on the New York State course of 
social studies for the seventh grade, text 
offer both history and current status of 
Long Island and its people. Exploring Long 
Island {| by John J. Leitch, principal 
Cordello Ave. School, Central Islip, LI 
N.Y. $2.95 1960. New. 144 pp. Closely fol 
low New York State course of socia 
studies for the fourth grade; text presents 
Island from Indian days 


ence S 


a picture of Long 
to the resent 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. New York: The Empire 
State (Jr.H.S.), by David M. Ellis, Prof. of 
Hist., Hamilton Coll., Clinton, N.Y.; James 
A. Frost, Dean, State Univ. of N. Y. Tchrs 
Oneonta, N.Y.; William B. Fink, Prof 
State Univ. Tchrs, Coll., One- 
$4.88 1961. New. 528 pp. Te 
History, geography, government 
Ohio: The Buckeye State (Jr 
H.S by William R. Collins, Cedarville Col- 
lege, Ohio. $4.48 1961. Rev. approx. 384 pp 
Te. Ke Cire. Expanded treatment of gov- 
ernment and history. Enlarged index 


SOCIAL STUDIES—MISCEL- 
LANEOUS 


Benef Press. American Indian Series 
Juanito Makes a Drum (1), by Edna Walker 
l 1960. New. 64 pp. Cire 

Pueblo Indians finds 
real effort. How 


Coll 
of Soc. Stud 
onta, N. Y 
Man. Circ 
Illustrated 


$1.68 
Indian boy of 


ces on through 
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Pocket Books, Inc 
630 F Ave N.Y.C 
Prentice-Hall, Inc 
Englewood Cliff N.J 
Publisher's Productions, Inc 
Pub el House Bluff, Tl 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
210 Madison Ave., N.Y.C 
Quadrangle Books, Inc 
119 W. Lake St., Chicago 
Rand McNally & Co 
P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 
Random House 
457 Madison Ave., N.Y.C 
Row-Peterson & Co 
2500 Crawford Ave Evanston, Il 
Scholastic Book Services 
33 W. 42nd St., N.Y 
Scott, Foresman & Co 
433 I Erie St Chicago 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Ave N.Y.( 
E. C. Seale & Company 
1053 E. 54th St., Indianapo 
Silver Burdett Co 
Morristown, N.J 
L. W. Singer Co 
249-259 W. Erie Blvd 
Spencer Press, Inc 
153 N. Michigan Ave 
Standard Education Society, Inc 
130 N. Well St., Chicago 
Steck Co 
P. O. Box 16, Austin, Tex 
United Educators, Inc 
Publishers House, Lake Bluff 
Harr Wagner 
609 Mission St., San Francisco alif 
Washington Square Press 
630 Fift Ave N.Y.C 


Lake 


Syracuse 


Chicag¢ 





SOCIAL STUDIES 
TEXTBOOK SECTION 


We Get Our Mail (1), by Edith S. McCall. 
$1.60. © 1961. New. 48 pp. Basic facts of our 
mail system, correlates with basic units of 
the elementary social studies program. How 
Airplanes Help Us (2), by Edith S. McCall. 
$1.60 1961. New. 48 pp. Basic facts about 
air transportation. 

The John Day Company. World Neighbors 
Our Neighbors in Japan (2-4), by 

Caldwell and Elsie F. Caldwell. 

1960. New. 48 pp. Cire. People, 
eography, weather, homes, clothes, history 
f Japan. Map, illustrations. 

The Fideler Co. Story of America Series. 
Colonial America (5-7), by Margaret Fisher 
and Mary Fowler. $3.28, $2.46 for 5 or 

yre copies 1960. New. 128 pp. A-V. Circ. 

12 illustrations. Great Americans, by Fisher 
and Fowler 1960. New. 128 pp. A-V. Circ 
Seventeen biographies of great Americans. 
Illustrated. Great Explorers, by Joyce Gros- 
eck and Betty Atwood 1961. New. 160 pp 
4-V. Circ 

Ginn and Company 
ican History (4), by 
am H. Cartw 
Juke Univ. $3.20 


Series 
John C 
$2.19 


Jane 


Trail Blazers of Amer- 
Miriam E. Mason; Wil- 
Chmn., Dept. of Educ., 
1961. New. approx. 336 
p. Te. Man, Circ. 25 biographies of well- 
nown figure Traces relationships between 
ast and present 
Golden Press, Inc. American Heritage Jun- 
Library. Indians of the Plains (5-Jr. H.S.), 
Eugene Rachlis in consultation with John 
Ewer Asst. Dir.. Museum of History 
nd rechnology Smithsonian Institution. 
$3.79 net 1960. New. 153 pp. Cire. The 
Story of Yankee Whaling, by Irwin Sha- 
iro in consultation with Edouard A. 
Stackpole, Curator, Mystic (Conn.) Marine 
Historical Assn. Railroads in the Days of 
Steam, by Albert L. McCready, in consulta- 
on with Lawrence W. Sagle, Curator, Balti- 
ore and Ohio Transportation Museum. Dis- 
coverers of the New World, by Josef Berger, 
consultation with Lawrence C. Wroth, 
ibrarian Emeritus, Brown Univ. Library. 
Thomas Jefferson and His World, by Henry 
Moscow in consultation with Dumas Malone, 
uthor of Jefferson and His Times. Men of 
American Science and Invention, by Michael 
consultation with Robert P. Mult- 
auf, Head Curator, Science and Technol- 
gy The Smithsonian Institution. Naval 
Battles and Heroes, by Wilbur Cross III in 
ynsultation with Rear Adm. John B. Hef- 
rnan, vice-president and secretary, Naval 
fistorical Foundation 
hton Mifflin Co. North Star Books 
America, by Andre Maurois, 
Nicholas; The Birth of Texas, 
Weber Johnson, illus. Herb Mott; 
Down the Colorado with Major Powell, by 
lames Ramsey Ullman, illus. Nicholas Eg- 
enhofer; Captured by the Mohawks, by 
Sterling North, illus. Victor Mays; Washing- 
ton Irving, by Anya Seton, illus. Harve 
Stein; The First Northwest Passage, by Wal- 
ter O'Meara, illus. Lorence Bjorklund—the 
Alexander Mackenzie and his ex- 
Arctic and Pacific Oceans; 
Jonathan Daniels, illus. 
Robert Frankenberg; Melville in the South 
Pacific, by Henry Beetle Hough, illus. 
Frank Nicholas; The Battle of Lake Erie, 
F. Van Wyck Mason, illus. Victor Mays, 
7-12), $2.24 1960. 184 pp. Circ. New 
New Directions. Marco Polo (9-12), by 
Maurice Collis. $1.35. paperback. New. 208 pp 
Retelling of Polo's travel journal in light of 
history 
Coast Publishers 
Rivers at a Glance (8), by Monroe Heath. 
$1.00 1960. New. 36 pp. Circ. Historical 
gnificance and economic importance of 30 
rincipal U.S. rivers 
Rand McNally & Co. Handbook of Map 
and Globe Usage (1-12), By Ruby M. Harris, 
former Assoc Prof of Geog. Eastern 
Illinois Univ. $2.24 1960. Rev. 390 pp. A-V. 
Cire How-to-do it” manual for teachers, 
extensive bibliography 
Random House. Landmark Series. Hero- 
ines of the Early West (7-9), by Nancy Wil- 
on Ross. Includes stories of Sacajawea, 
Narcissa Whitman, Mary Richardson Walker, 
Abigail Scott. The Alaska Gold Rush (6-9), 


right, 


Blow, in 


Houg 
Lafayette In 
lus. Frank 


Willian 


tory of 
editions to the 
Robert E. Lee, by 


present 


Pacific Great American 


by May McNear. Klondike during the late 
1890's. The Golden Age of Railroads (6-9), 
by Stewart H. Holbrook. Growth and devel- 
opment of railroads in the U.S., with bio- 
graphical sketches of the men who built 
them. From Pearl Harbor to Okinawa (5-10), 
by Bruce Bliven, Jr. The Story of Australia 
(5-10), by A. Grove Day, Prof. of English, 
Univ. of Hawaii. Account of the colonists, 
explorers, gold miners, outlaws, and home- 
steaders who forged a nation on the Island 
Continent. Captain Cortes Conquers Mexico 
(5-10), by William Johnson. Florence Night- 
ingale (6-10), by Ruth Fox Hume. $1.95. 
© 1960. 192 pp. New. Circ 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


pp. pages 
levels. HIL., 


(in 
illus- 


Key: 
parentheses ), 


volumes. 
grade 


vols., 


trations. Price quoted is school price 


unless otherwise indicated. Cire., de- 
seriptive circular available. Cont. Rev., 
continuous revision. Annual Rev., an- 
nual revision. Irr. Rev., revised at ir- 
regular intervals. 

Encyclopedia 

vols. 5,600 pp 
Rev. Concise, 
Illustrated in 
Many subjects 
Wonder Ques- 


American Educator 

United Educators Inc. 10 
(5-12). $68.72. Semi-annual 
nontechnical reference work 
black and white and color 
treated. Unit letter system 
tions. Sturdy binding 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia 
Spencer Press, Inc. 20 vols. 10,000 pp. 
(7-12). Cont. Rev. 15,009 ill. A comparatively 
new (1949) encyclopedia which, while adult 
in viewpoint, is written and illustrated so 
that junior and senior high students can use 
it unassisted. Authoritative Particularly 
strong in graphics. Thousands of cross refer- 
ences and extensive bibliographies. Editor, 
Ruth Hunt, former science writer and editor 


The Book of Knowledge 

Grolier Incorporated. 20 vols. 7,990 pp 
(elementary grades). $104.62. Annual Rev 
13,000 ill. The children's encyclopedia which 
makes reference reading an integral part of 
the child's total growing experience. De- 
signed for coverage of every curriculum 
area; teaches index and reference skills. 
Unique subject arrangement ideal for unit 
method of teaching. Teachers science pro- 
gram guide available to schools 


Britannica Junior 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc 

volumes and pages still to be 

Price to be $99.90 effective Jan. 1, 


Number of 
determined 
1961 


Collier's Encyclopedia 

P. F. Collier & Son Corp. 20 vols. (H.S 
and up). $249 list, discount to schools and 
libraries. Scholarly reference work. Contains 
more than 25,000 articles by 2,500 authorities 
from 250 colleges and universities. Illustra- 
tions, maps, bibliography. Continuous revi- 
sion 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 

F. E. Compton & Company. 15 vols. 9,420 
pp. (3-12). $104.50 to $124.50, less special 
trade-in and quantity discovnts. Cont, Rev 
18,835 ill. Basic schoo] and home encyclo- 
pedia. Carefully adapted to modern school 
needs. Text clearly written Vocabulary 
fitted to grade levels where material is most 
frequently used. Alphabetically arranged 
Unique Fact-Index in back of each volume 
instantly locates pictures and material on 
any subject by exact page; also many fact 
entries. Printed by new process on special 
pure white paper. Annual yearbook $2.95 
to subscribers 


Encyclopedia Americana 

Americana Corporation. 30 vols 
(7 & up). $199.50. Annual Rev. 14,500 ill 
Basic reference work which includes every 
subject in the curricula of junior and senio1 
high school and college. Accurate, readable. 
Guide to the Use of the Americana Index 
available for school use 


26,000 pp 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc 
volumes and pages still to be 
Price to be $254 


Number of 
determined. 


23-T 


Five Volume Columbia Encyclopedia 
(Revised) 


Columbia University 
ents’ Magazine’s Education Press, 
vols. 2,235 pp. (H.S. & Coll.). $39.50. Rev 
Annually by supplement. 2,034 ill. Five vol- 
umes arranged alphabetically. Provides es- 
sential information for the general reader 
Bibliography for specialized subjects. Ex- 
panded coverage on neglected areas of the 
world such as USSR, Japan, East Asia 
Africa, Indonesia, the Middle East, Latin 
America, and the Pacific Islands. 1,000,000 
facts; 70,000 articles; 75,000 cross references 


Golden Book Encyclopedia 

Golden Press Inc. 8 vols. 192 pp. in each 
1,375 entries. Cont. Rev. $39.50 net. (3-6) 
Written under general editorship of Bertha 
Morris Parker with over thirty authorities 
in library and educational field serving as 
consultants and contributors. Special fea- 
tures include vocabulary range of 7,700 
words. Printed in large, clear type: fully 
indexed in final volume; over 375 maps in 
full color; bound in buckram 


Grolier Encyclopedia 

Grolier Incorporated. 20 vols. 6,000 pp 
(7-12). $89.62. Annual Rev. 9,000 ill. Concise 
comprehensive, inexpensive set which meets 
the general reference needs of students in 
junior high schoo] and beyond. Copious cross 
references guide the reader to related ma- 
terial. Current revision covers many topics 
including Africa, Astronautics, Negro in the 
U.S., Pakistan, Uruguay, etc 


New Standard Encyclopedia 

Standard Education Society, Inc. 14 vols 
6,600 pp. (4 & up). $99.50. Cont. Rev. 4,000 
ill. Kept up-to-date by quarterly supple- 
ments to fill a new volume annually 


New Wonder World Encyclopedia 

Parents’ Magazine's Education Press, Inc 
10 vols. 4,000 pp. (6-12). $79.50 Annual Rev 
(“More often if necessary.) 4,000 ill. Vol- 
umes divided into 10 subject areas: The Uni- 
verse, Nature, Agriculture and Industry, 
Art, Literature, American History, World 
History, Nations of the World, Famous Peo- 
ple, Man and His Culture. Entire set topic- 
ally arranged to encourage related reading 
Alphabetical index in last volume For 
children in upper elementary to middle high 
school years 


Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia 

Oxford University Press. 13 vols. approx 
6,000 pp. $81.81. 7,096 ill. Issued in 12 separate 
volumes, each dealing completely with one 
subject and each independent in itself from 
A to Z, plus an index and reference volume 
The volumes deal with such subjects as 
Mankind, Natural History, the Universe, the 
Arts, Great Lives, etc 


Richards Topical Encyclopedia 
Grolier Incorporated. 15 vols 
(6-12). $97.12. Annual Rev. 13,300 ill 
arrangement enables. distribution 
classes in science, social studies, English 
mathematics, applied sciences, art and mu- 
sic, among others. Six hundred eighty unit 
pages, each serving as a study outline, sug- 
gests ways in which material can be used 
to advantage by teachers and students. Pro- 

vides supplementary curricular material 


Wonderland of Knowledge Encyclopedia 

Publishers Productions, Inc. 12 vols. 4,600 
pp. (Elem. & Jr. HS.). $63.50 plus $2.47 
shipping and handling charges for 12 vols 
$74.00 plus $2.67 shipping and handling 
charges for 14 vols. (includes Hobby & 
Study Guide Vols.). Annual Rev. Profusely 
ill. Special value as popularizer of knowl- 
edge in elementary grades and junior high 
school. Classroom-tested. Sturdy binding. 
Hobby and Study Guide volumes available 


The World Book Encyclopedia 

Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
20 vols. over 11,700 pp. (4-12). $139 to $179 
depending on binding—inquire about school 
price. Cont. Rev. 22,563 ill. Designed to meet 
reference needs of family, students, teach- 
ers in elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools. Authoritative material, alphabetic- 
ally arranged. Distinctive maps. More than 
2500 contributors. Continuous revision, an- 
nual supplement keep it up to date. Teach- 
ing materials available 


Press for The Par- 
Inc. 5 


9,500 pp 
Topical 
among 





MISCELLANEOUS 
REFERENCE BOOKS 
Book House for Children 


A Picturesque Tale of Progress, 
2,625 pp. (Elem. & Jr. H.S.). $55.50 plus 
shipping and handling charges. 2,000 
Story of civilization from caveman day 
founding of the New World. F: 
studies in elementary and jun 
grades. Summaries and 232-page c1 
Black and gold covers with drar 
paintings. 


Creative Educational Society, Inc. 


$2.47 


Living Together in the Modern World, 8 


(4-8). $39.75. Revis 
of pagination 
than 900 doc 
under sev 
problems 
clothing 
human 


vols. 1,607 pp 
needed. 50 percent 
illustration. More 
photographs grouped 
headings relating to 
living: food, shelter, 
tion, transportation, 


con 
resourt 





Are You Planning a 


NOW-is the time to order your NEW 
materials to help put reading into orbit 
at your school. 


A Book Bazaar will send reading 

ests to new highs—besides giving you 
pupils a chance to use creative skills in 
art and drama, and, perhaps, give your 
school an opportunity to make some 
money for a pet school project. 


Rocket to success by following the direc 
tions in Scholastic Teacher's Book Ba 


zaar Kit. 


Each kit, available for $2.50, contain 
manual, “How to Make Sales Soai 
School Book Bazaars,” 4 radio 


Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N 


The new 1960-61 Book Bazaar ¢ 


Book Bazaar, recommended new 


jackets @ $2.50 


book lists and list of book 


Manual, “How to Make Sale 


Foir sponsors actual experiences 


1 


“Adventures in Reading 
Famous McCloskey Book 
@ 25¢. 

__All New “Put Reading Into Orbit 
“New Adventures in Bookland 
“Quiz Business” script (Grodes 6 

“When the Bookworm Turned 

——___—""Happy Among Books by 


_Cardboard letters spelling Book 


Signed 


Title 





School 





City 


Please accompany orders with check or 


i 


Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. | enclose > 
eres 


giving the a-b-c’s of Book Fair ope 


The Jumbo packet of 50 new book 


wall poster 


Week Poster 


script 


to 


script 


Bazaar for 


money or 


Poster (914 


ural resources. Each volume individ 


ndexed 


Educators Association 
The Volume Library, 1 
12) Ann. Rev. 1,650 
16 subject areas: history, 
ra science and invention 
vernment, English, 
3,250,000 words 
Coverage of each 
ome reference. Includes 
10 years. Annual 


K- 


into 


vol. 2,428 pp 
ill. Divided 
biography 
fine art 
health 
Index 
school 
re 


Yeart 


$29.95 


ature 
trade Over 
ries 


60,000 « 


hip tor 


Frontier Press Company 
The Lincoln Library of Essential Informa- 
tion large or two smaller 
I years old and up). One 
vol $38 and $31,. dependi 
Rev Approx. 600 
jepartments are 
geography, science 
yovernment i 


91 
One y. 16 


vol $33 and 


on 


Fall Book Bazaar? 


scripts, 3 wall display posters, r¢ 
mended book lists, a list of dealers 
plying Book Bazaars, a NEW supply of 
jackets, and large colorful letters 
spelling out B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R. The 
brand-new script “Happy Among Books 
by Jean A. Eicks may be used at your 
local TV station as well as on radio o1 


issembly. The “Put Reading Into 
wall poster is also brand new this 


book pac 
1] 
Nir 


in 
Orbit 


chec b rtf 
} 


1dy 


the 


coupon below, either 
ok Bazaar kit or—if you 
ve purchased some of the kit mate 


] 
alr 


sls order individual new book jackets 


scripts, etc. 


sters 


¢ 


which includes 4 scripts, 28-pp Manuva 
3 wall posters, streamer letters spelling 
ist of book suppliers, and new book 


of 


ckets for display purposes; recommer 
$1.00 
School Book Bazaars,” based on 

43” x 33”) @ 25¢ 
Wonderful World of Books” (43° x 33 

x 30”) @ 25¢. 

by Florence Liss (Grades 4-8 

12) @ 25¢ 

Grades 8 to 12) @ 25¢ 

A. Eicks (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) @ 25¢ 


wall or over-door disploy “ 


@ 25¢ 


New 
50¢ 


Nov. 2, 1960 


der 


. 
eet TTT TTT TTT TT 





education, biography, and miscellaneous. The 
Cross-Reference Master Index contains more 
than 22,000 entries. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 

Builders of America, 3 vols. (H.S.). $6.50 
per volume. 1,714 pp. Portraits of 24 of 
America’s explorers, statesmen, military and 
political leaders from Columbus to F.D.R 
Golden Press, Inc. 

Golden Picture Atlas of the World, 6 vols 
$20; net to schools and libraries $14.95. (3-6) 
Illustrated in full color on every page, book 
contains up-to-date information about lands 
and peoples of the earth. More than 1,000 
color photos and maps, documented with 
captions and commentary, provide knowl- 
about each continent. Fully indexed in 
cumulatively indexed in vol- 


edge 
each volume 
ume 6 
Golden 
States. (Jr 
text covers 
chief 
resources 
about U.S 
ture 
cities 


Picture Book of Our 50 United 
& Sr. H.S.). 60 pp., $1.89. Simple 
industries, historical background 
famous landmarks, and natural 
providing excellent introduction 
for boys and girls. Full-color pic- 
for each state showing major 
flower and flag, plus population 


crops 


map 


state 


Grolier, Incorporated 

The Book of Popular Science, 10 vols. 4,450 
pp. (6-12). Annual Rev. 5,000 ill. Double- 
starred in the AAAS Science Book List 
Each divided into groups covering 
the universe, the earth, life, plant life, ani- 
mal life man, health, matter and energy 
indust transportation, communication 
science through the ages, household science 
projects and experiments. The only refer- 
ence set available in general science 

Lands and Peoples—The World in Color 
7 vols. 2,795 pp. (7-12). $52.12. Annual Rev 
3,000 ill. Social studies enrich refer- 
ence and reading about countrie 
ples of the world—what they 
they are, and what they will 
students to understand the 
nations. Complete index 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
Encyclopedia of World Art, 15 vols 
pp. of text. (H.S.). $456 (payable $38.40 
volume No contemplated revision. 7,000 
pages of plates, plus maps, diagrams, and 
line drawings. Illustrated set prepared in 
collaboration by 1,000 world authorities cov- 
ering art in all its forms of all regions of 
the world from prehistoric times to present 
McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia of Science and 
Technology (H.S. and Coll.). 15 vols. 9,712 
pp. $127.20 before Nov. 15, 1960; $140 after 
Nov. 15, 1960. Cont. Rev. Approx. 9,800 ill 
Alphabetically arranged; contains 7,224 arti- 
cles dealing with the whole spectrum of the 
physica ife earth, and engineering sci- 
ences. 2,015 contributors, each authority 
Cross-referenced. Index of 100,000 entries 
Annual Yearbook “progressive develop- 
ment le. (Articles start with simple ex- 
planation and proceed to more complex.) 


volume 


were, what 
be. Helps the 
community of 


6,000 
per 


an 
sty 


Spencer Press, Inc. 

The Children’s Hour, 16 vols 
(5-10). $84.00. Cont. Rev. 2,600 ill 
from the works of 500 writers 
by more 150 artists. Based 
wide irvey of 120,000 children, 
Contains thelr 
in prose, poetry, biography 
Cross-indexed 
Wonderful World, 18 vols 
$135.60. Cont. Rev. 17,000 ill. Uniquely 
useful as curriculum resource materia! 
Based on t Shores-Rudman Study (Univ 
of Il. 1954) lis indexed contains thou- 
sands of artic for young people 


6,000 pp 
Collection 
Illustrated 
on nation- 
librarians 
of the 
fiction, and 


than 


and teachers choices 
best 
fable 
Our 
(5-10) 


8,500 pp 


set 


United Educators, Inc. 

The Junior Instructor, 2 vols 
school and primary). $19.50 plus 
ping and handling charges. 680 ill 
school, kindergarten, and primary 
An array of practical and fascinating mate- 
rial on child-interest subjects. Creative and 
dramatic activities, nature study, school 
aids; plates on the 376 pages. Supple- 
mentary books for lower grades 

World Topics Year Book, 1 vol. 400 pp. (5 
through adult). $3.95. Annual Supplement 
presenting a panorama of significant events 
of the year. Illustrated. Alphabetical by sub- 
jects. Calendar of events. Index 


(Pre- 
$.96 ship- 
For pre- 
grades 


376 pp 


color 





